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CHAPTER XVII.—THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 


Miss Lester fulfilled her own prophecy, and remained in bed the 
better part of the next morning ; but Katharine rose at a reasonable 
hour, and went below. As she paused at the foot of the stairs, de- 
bating in her own mind which one of the numerous doors around was 
likely to lead into the breakfast-room, a step sounded behind her, and 
a pleasant voice said: 

“ Good-morning, Miss Tresham. Merry Christmas to you!” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Vernon,” answered Katharine, turning to 
face the speaker, who had come down the staircase in her rear, and 
was close at hand. “ Merry Christmas to you/ Is it not a beautiful 
day?” . 

“ Delightful!” ‘said Miss Vernon. “ Let us go to the front door, 
and look at it.” 

To the front door they went, accordingly, and met the full brill- 
iance of the sparkling winter morning—the floods of dazzling sun- 
shine, the refraction of light from the gravel sweep, and the frost- 
gemmed trees and shrubs that stood out clearly in the transparent 
atmosphere. 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will!” sang Miss Vernon, softly, as she stood and looked out, shading 
her eyes with one hand, while the sunbeams turned her hair to shining 
gold. 

“T like your translation better than ours, Miss Tresham ; and, oh, 
I wish you would teach me to sing the Latin as you sang it last night! 
It seemed to me I never heard a language half so beautiful. You don’t 
pronounce it as our university men do.” 

“No, indeed, I do not,” said Katharine, smiling. “I call their 
pronunciation barbarous, and so does anybody who has ever heard 
the other. I'll teach you the ‘Gloria’ with pleasure, Miss Vernon.” 

“Thank you; I shall remember the promise. Do you know that, 
like Lord Byron, you have waked up this morning and found your- 
self famous—as far as it is in the power of Annesdale to bestow 
fame ?” 

“Not I.” . 

“ Well, it is true, nevertheless. Everybody is talking about your 
voice. Here come two of your audience now. Ask them if it is 
not so.” 

Katharine, whom the sunlight was nearly blinding, looked in the 
direction indicated, and perceived two gentlemen advancing along a 
side-path to the house. As they came near her, she saw that one of 
them was Morton Annesley, and the other a tall, stalwart, sunburnt 
person, who had been presented to her on the preceding evening as 
Mr. Seymour. Before she could answer her companion, they came up 
the steps, and, all smiling and slightly purple from the cold, were 
making their Christmas greetings. They had been to the stable to 
look at their horses; had found the morning charming, but rather 
cool ; and were on their way back for breakfast—had the ladies been 
to breakfast ? 

“ Not yet,” said Miss Vernon. “ We will take you in and give you 
some hot coffee as a reward for your exertions. What can there be 
so interesting in horses, I wonder, that men should go out and stand 
in the cold for the pleasure of looking at them ? Mr. Seymour, I heard 
those hounds of yours making a terrible noise this morning. When 
are you going on a fox-hunt?” 

“To-morrow morning at three o’clock, according to our present 
arrangement,” said Mr. Seymour, smiling; and to Katharine, stand- 
ing by, it was evident that this stout Nimrod was like wax in Irene 
Vernon’s dainty hands, and before the glance of her sunny violet 
eyes. 

“And may I go too —Miss Tresham, did you ever go fox-hunt- 
ing? It is the most delightful thing in the world.—Mr. Seymour, may 
I go too?” 

“T am afraid it is impossible, Miss Irene.” 

“But why? Den’t I often go, when I’m down in Apalatka ? ” 

“Certainly you do. But it is different here. This is a rougher 
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country, and we may have to ride eight or ten miles before we start 
a fox—at least, Annesley says so.” 

“} think there is very little doubt of it,” said Annesley. “ Miss 
Irene, I am afraid there is no hope of your going; but I am sure Sey- 
mour will bring you the brush of the first fox that dies, and you can 
hang it at the side of your bridle.-—By-the-way,” he added, turning 
suddenly to Miss Tresham, “ won’t you try Ilderim, now that you are 

here? I should like it very much, and, if you would like it too, there 
is no possible reason to be urged against it.” 

“Mr. Annesley, I”—here she broke down, and laughed—‘“TI really 
think you ought not to tempt me so. If I would like one thing more 
than another, it would be to ride Ilderim.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, why do you hesitate to do it?” 

“Don’t be profane, and I will tell you after a while. Now, we 
must go in to breakfast.” 

They went in, and found the breakfast-room bright and cheery, 
and full of the sound of clattering dishes and pleasant voices. It was 
on the east side of the house, and the bright sunlight was pouring 
across it in long lines of level light. Half a dozen round tables todk 
the place of one long, solemn board, and at five out of the six so- 
ciable groups were drinking their coffee and eating their steak with 
healthy appetites. The four who came in now took their seats at the 
unoccupied table, and smiled and nodded in answer to the greetings 
given from all sides. Miss Vernon, in particular, came in for a large 
share of these. 

“ Trene, here are some oysters!” cried one young lady. “ Do you 
know they came from Mobile packed in ice, and Mr. French says they 
were brought specially for you? Take some; they are very good.” 

“You are very good,” said Irene, looking at Mr. French. “Is it 
possible they are fresh ?” 

“Taste them, and see,” said Morton, setting a dish before her. 
“The cold weather stood our friend.—Miss Tresham, do you like 
oysters ?” 

“ Who does not like oysters, Mr. Annesley?” 

“A great many people here in the backwoods, I assure you. Ask 
Mrs. Dargan over there what she thinks of them.” 

“T think they are abominable, and not fit for a Christian to look 
at,” said Mrs. Dargan, with a shudder. “I would just as soon eat 
frogs.” 

“There is nothing better than a good fricassee of frogs,” said Mr. 
Langdon, who prided himself on being cosmopolitan in tastes and 
ideas. “ You are right, too, Mrs. Dargan—there is something in the 
flavor not unlike oysters.” 

“T said nothing about the flavor!” cried Mrs. Dargan. “ Good- 
ness, Mr. Langdon! you don’t suppose I ever tasted one of the 
things ?” 

“Tf you went to France, my dear madam—” began Mr. Langdon. 

“T should be afraid to open my mouth after I got in the country, 
for fear I might be made to eat some of their dreadful concoctions 
without knowing it,” interrupted the lady. 

“Then let me advise you not to go to the country, for a fasting- 
tour would be any thing but pleasant.—Annesley, my good fellow, 
what is the best way to eat an oyster?” 

“ Each to his taste,” answered Annesley, with a smile. 

“Not by any means,” said Mr. Langdon. “The best way, in fact, 
the only civilized way, is—raw. In that case, they only need a little 
pepper and salt.” 

In this vein the conversation flowed back and forth—trivial, but 
very easy and unrestrained, and occasionally sparkling with a touch 
of humor or pleasantry. Katharine liked it, as she liked soft fabrics, 
and rich rooms, and delicate perfumes ; for, alas! Mr. Warwick was 
right, and she was by nature cursed with that sensitive appreciation 
of refinement and the appliances of refinement which makes life in 
the lower grades of society nothing more nor less than a positive 
torture. After a while, Mrs. Annesley came over and sat down by 
her. 

“T suppose I must not include you, Miss Tresham, in the parties 
made up for church this morning?” she said, by way of excuse for 
her advent. 

“No, I shall not go,” answered Katharine, who thought the ques- 
tion quite unnecessary. 

“ Fortunately—should one say fortunately about such a thing ?— 
gentlemen are not very devout,” said the lady. “If they were, I 
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hardly know how all these good people would be conveyed to hear Mr. 
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Norwood preach.—Irene, I believe I heard you promise Morton that 
he should drive you?” 

“ You heard me promise Mr. Seymour,” said Irene, who saw Mrs. 
Annesley’s schemes for throwing Morton and herself together, and 
always quietly managed to defeat them. ‘He asked me—or, no, I 
believe I asked him ; but, whichever it was, I am to have the pleas- 
ure of going behind those beautiful grays of his” 

“Miss Irene, you are utterly faithless,” said Morton, laughing. 
“J shall ask Mrs. Raynor to console me for your desertion.” 

“ She will tell you that George is afraid to trust her with your 
horses.” 

“JT shall not ask George any thing about it. Yonder she is now.” 

He rose hastily, and went up to Mrs. Raynor, who entered the room 
at the moment. Mrs. Annesley watched him with a smile, then quietly 
took the vacant seat by Katharine. She was very gracious, and talked 
so pleasantly that the girl was half beguiled out of her unconscious 
distrust and dislike. But she noticed—even a duller woman would 
have noticed—how cleverly her hostess contrived that, in leaving the 
breakfast-room, she should be separated from Morton. It was only 
what Katharine herself had intended ; but, notwithstanding this in- 
tention, she could not help resenting Mrs. Annesley’s interference. 
However conscious we may be of our social drawbacks, it is not pleas- 
ant to have the perception of them thrust remorselessly upon us. 
More annoyed than she would have thought possible by such a trifling 
evidence of what she already knew very well, Katharine went up- 
stairs; and while she was assisting at Miss Lester’s toilet, and culti- 
vating Spitfire’s acquaintance, her name, if she had only known it, 
was the topic of conversation with two different groups below-stairs. 

Most of the young ladies were engaged in putting on their wrap- 
pings for the drive to church ; but in the drawing-room a council of 
elderly ladies was convened around the fire, and Mrs. Annesley found 
herself courteously but decidedly on trial. 

“My dear Mrs. Annesley, I can understand why you wished to 
gratify Adela in bringing her here,” said one of the vigilance-commit- 
tee; “ but, if I had been in your place, I really would have thought 
twice about it. She is a dangerous girl—I can see that—and with all 
these young men—” 

“The young men can take care of themselves, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Annesley, smiling, but in her heart feeling any thing but amused. 

“Indeed, I think they are twice as foolish as girls,” said the first 
speaker, hastily. ‘‘ You hardly ever hear of girls acting as many of 
them do. There was poor Harry Anderson—Ae married a governess, 
and she was so extravagant that she nearly ruined him. He did not 
know any thing about her family, either; and I hear that she had 
a whole set of disreputable relations who came and lived with him.” 

“ A drunken father,” said Mrs. Dargan, solemnly. “ Poor Harry 
at last had to order him out of the house. Do you know any thing 
about Miss Tresham’s family, Mrs. Annesley ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Dargan, how should I?” asked Mrs. Annesley, be- 
coming less and less amused. “I don’t vouch for Miss Tresham in 
any way. I am civil to her because she is under my own roof; but 
she is here in—well, I may almost say in a professional capacity.” 

“We know that,” said another lady—the mother of the Mr. Tal- 
cott who had been attentive to Katharine the evening before. “But, 
then, is it right to throw temptation in the way of the young? It 
seems to me that ¢hat is the light in which to look at it. The girl is 
certainly pretty, and, what with her looks and her singing, she might 
easily turn the heads of—of some of these young men. I am not 
thinking of my own son,” said the poor woman, who was thinking of 
nobody else ; “ but there are plenty others here, and—and I can see 
that they find her very attractive.” 

“She is an atrocious flirt, that is very clear,” said Mrs. Dargan, 
sharply. “I read her at once, like a book ; and I really wonder, Mrs. 
Annesley, that you did not see what efforts she has made to attract 
your son.” 

“Morton paid her some attention at my request,” said Mrs. An- 
nesley, with her heart sinking lower every minute, She carried it off 
very bravely ; but really a terrible distrust seized upon her. Had she 
really done mischief, after all? In the effort to bring Katharine fairly 
within the scope of her power, had she thrown a firebrand into her 
party, and made Morton’s infatuation the subject of the observation 
which it had hitherto escaped? Almost all who deal in schemes and 
stratagems, must sometimes know the dread of having overreached 
their own end—and, having once known it, they must be aware that 








few dreads are more terrible. “Good Heavens! what do they find ir 
her so attractive ?” she said at last, almost impatiently. “She seems 
commonplace enough to me.” 

“Well, do you know, I think she is very pleasant,” said a mild 
voice from the sofa, where the senior Mrs. Raynor sat—a gentle, 
pensive lady, all bundled up in a cashmere shawl. “She is a pretty 
creature, and her manners are so nice. She talked to me for some 
time last night, and I took quite a fancy to her. She told me a great 
deal about the West Indies, and I think the climate would certainly 
suit me. If George is able to leave home, I shall try it next winter.” 

The other ladies exchanged significant glances. Mrs. Raynor 
could afford to take a fancy to this girl, for both of Mrs. Raynor’s 
sons were safely tied in the bonds of matrimony, and therefore not in 
a position to make fools of themselves. While, as for them—there 
was hardly one of them who had not some young man, some son, or 
nephew, or prospective son-in-law, for whose safety of head and heart 
she was at that moment quaking. 

Meanwhile, the objects of all this solicitude, the young men afore- 
said, were smoking their cigars in and around the front piazza, and, 
in their free-and-easy fashion, canvassing the governess, who, to them, 
simply stood on her merits‘as a woman. It may be as well to state 
that Morton was absent, for, if he had been present, the conversation 
would certainly have received a summary check. 

“TI believe I will send up and ask Miss Tresham to go to church 
with me,” said Mr. Langdon, watching meditatively the elegant equi- 
pages which, one after another, swept up before the door. “ My 
horses are not quite as fine as Seymour’s, and my buggy isn’t half as 
new as Annesley’s; but, still, I think I'll ask her.—Here, Sam—go up 
to Miss Tresham’s room, and give her my compliments—Mr. Lang- 
don’s compliments—and say—”’ 

“You may spare yourself that trouble, Tom,” said Talcott, who 
was standing near. “ Miss Tresham isn’t going to church.” 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“No; I didn’t ask her—but she told Mrs. Annesley so. I'd have 
asked her myself, if it hadn’t been for that. But, then, I remembered 
—she is a Romanist, you know.” 

“ How the deuce should I know?” 

“ You might have heard her say so—as I did. I asked her some. 
thing about that song last night, and she told me she was a Catholic. 
I suppose that’s how she came to know Latin. She must be amazingly 
clever.” 

“ She is certainly amazingly pretty,” said Seymour, laughing, while 
Langdon gravely smoked his pipe, and regarded the horses. “ My 
test of beauty is, whether a woman will make any showing by the side 
of Irene Vernon. I saw them both together this morning, and Miss 
Tresham not only made a showing, but a very good one. Who is 
she? Where dves she come from, anyhow ?” 

“You know Marks—the man who is cashier of the bank in Talla- 
homa?” said George Raynor. “ Well, this girl is a teacher in his 
family. He picked her up somewhere, and they do say”—here the 
speaker looked significantly mysterious—“ that one of our friends, not 
a thousand miles away, is seriously smitten.” 

“ Who ?—Talcott ?” asked Langdon, looking round. 

“T smitten!” cried Talcott, reddening up in a minute. “Why, 
good Heavens! I never thought of sucha thing. She’s very nice; 
and I got on very well with her last night—but I don’t see how you 
could say such a thing as that, Raynor.” 

“There’s something in a guilty conscience, Fred,” said Raynor, 
laughing. “I was not even thinking of you. I was thinking of— 
well, it don’t matter who. She és a pretty girl, there’s no doubt of 
that,” added he, candidly. “Flora tells me that Irene has taken 
quite a fancy to her, and that is remarkable, for Irene doesn’t often 
take fancies—especially to women.” 

“She is too nice for a governess,” said another smoker. “ Tal- 
cott, you’d better go in for the prize. She wouldn’t cost you much 
trouble, and that’s a consideration.” 

- Stop that, Hal,” said Seymour, gravely. “I can’t bear to hear 
a woman talked of in such a strain. Governess or no governess, Miss 
Tresham is a lady, and should be treated as one. Now, I would soon- 
er insult her to her face than behind her back.” 

“Who thought about insulting her!” demanded the other, flush- 
ing, and looking offended. 

“ You didn’t, I suppose; but it is a bad habit to talk in that way, 
and, if I were you, I would break myself of it.” 
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What the recipient of this frank advice would have replied, was a 
matter open to conjecture. He frowned, and his answer would prob- 
ably not have been very amiable, if a group of brightly-dressed girls 
had not at that moment come down the staircase, and crossed the hall 
into the piazza. 

Immediately all the bustle of departure began, and, before long, 
carriage after carriage rolled out of the open gates, and down the 
bright, sunlit road. Mrs. Annesley’s was the last to leave, and, when 
her foot was on the step, she turned suddenly to one of the servants 
standing near. 

“ To-day is mail-day,” she said. 
office, Joe ?” 

It was at once evident from Joe’s face—a good deal blank, and a 
little foolish—that such an idea as mail-day or post-office had never 
entered his Christmas-beset mind. Holding his cap between two 
fingers, he scratched his head with the others, as he replied: “I don’t 
b’lieve anybody have thought about it, mistiss.” 

“ Take a horse and go at once, then,” said his mistress. “ Don’t 
forget it now—for I shall expect to find the mail when I get back.” 

“T sha’n’t forget it, ma’am.” 

And. as Mrs. Annesley drove off, she had the satisfaction of sce- 
ing him take his way to the stable with laudable haste. 

An hour later Katharine was crossing the hall, when a servant 
entered with a large and well-filled mail-bag slung across his shoulder. 
“ Letters, ma’am ?” he said, touching his cap, as if the announcement 
must necessarily interest the young lady. But she shook her head 
with a smile, “Iam not expecting any thing,” she said; and with 
that was passing on, when, through the open drawing-room door, 
Miss Lester’s voice sounded. 

“Did I hear something about letters, Miss Tresham? Oh, yes, 
there they are. Would you mind looking over them, and getting mine 
for me? I know, mamma must have written, and I hate to move— 
Spitfire is so comfortable, that I can’t bear to disturb him.” 

To prevent Spitfire’s being obliged to relinquish his position on 
his mistress’s dress, Katharine made the messenger empty the mail- 
bag on a table near at hand, and began looking over the different let- 
ters. There were some for almost everybody, and she soon found 
Miss Lester’s. As she was turning away with them, she noticed that 
one missive had dropped to the floor, where it lay face downward. 
Stooping to pick it up, she saw that, although it was a large, heavy 
letter, the address was to Mrs. Annesley—and, seeing this, she could 
not help looking at it a little curiously. There could be no mistake in 
the character, it was “ business” all over, from the seal to the very 
post-mark, and did “ not seem like Christmas,” Katharine said to her- 
self. Such a letter should not be opened until the great festival was 
over, she thought; but still she laid it on top of the pile, and, leaving 
it with its great broad face upward, went into the drawing-room to 
Miss Lester. 

When the party came back from church, and filled the house with 
the gay sound of their voices, Morton chanced to be the first person to 
go up to the hall table and examine the mail. The large, double letter 
seemed to puzzle him too. He took it up and looked at it, much as 
Katharine had done, then laid it on one side as if for further examina- 
tion, and tossed over the others. 

“Here, Seymour—Langdon—Talcott,” he cried, “ here are letters 
for all of you, and for the ladies, too. Where have they all vanished 
to ?—Miss Irene, don’t you want to hear from home? Here are two 
letters with the Mobile post-mark on them.—Miss Alice, here is one 
for you.—Yes, Miss Mary, I am sure I saw yournamea minute ago.” 

He was soon surrounded by an eager group, for it is surprising 
how everybody—excepting, perhaps, a jaded business man—is excited 
by the prospect of letters, how fond everybody is of receiving them, 
and how shamefully remiss about answering them. Those who had got 
letters, were sitting on the chairs nearest around, reading them, and 
those who had not, were standing about, looking very discontented, 
when Mrs. Annesley entered and walked up to her son, who was open- 
ing his own. ’ 

“ Any thing for me, Morton?” she asked, as carelessly as pos- 
sible. 

Her son looked up with a start, and held the large missive toward 
her. 

“ A letter from Burns,” he said. “ I wonder what he is writing to 
you about? He ought to know that I don’t like you to be troubled with 
business matters.” 


“ Has anybody been to the post- 





“T wrote to him, and this is merely a reply,” Mrs. Annesley an- 
swered. “It is about my own business, Morton—you need not be 
afraid that I will meddle in yours,” she added, a little bitterly; and 
before he could reply, she had taken the letter and passed on up- 
stairs. 

As soon as she was safely within her own room, she tore open the 
sheet of paper that‘in those days did duty for an envelope, and, with- 
out glancing at the lawyer’s letter, drew forth the enclosure which it 
contained. She spread it on the table before her, but her excitement 
was so great that for a moment she could scarcely see—then a mist 
seemed suddenly to clear away, and, though she still trembled with 
eagerness, she was able to read the lines on which depended so much. 
The letter was addressed to Mr. Burns, by his agent in London, and 
ran thus: 


“Ww. F. Burns, Esq. 

“Dear Sir: In reply to your favor, I am enabled to say that I 
have called on Messrs. Rich & Little, and found them quite ready to 
afford me any information regarding Mr. Henry St. John. He is 
known to them as the friend and secretary of one of their clients—a 
wealthy Scotch gentleman ; and, although they have never done busi- 
ness on his own account, they speak highly of him from personal ac- 
quaintance. With regard to the lady, however, they were decidedly 
reticent. When I pressed my inquiries on this score, I was checked 
very shortly, and reminded that a matter of private business could not 
be discussed with any but the person or persons immediately con- 
cerned, and that, if I wished information about Miss Tresham, I had 
better apply to Mr. St. John. I took the hint, and Mr. St. John’s ad- 
dress, and went to Scotland to see him. When I reached the house to 
which I had been directed, I found it closed and deserted. The ser- 
vants informed me that both the proprietor and his secretary were 
absent, and, it was supposed, had left the country. Being near Cum. 
berland, I then went to Donthorne Place, and made my inquiries. 
Here I met with more success. The lady whom I saw answered my 
questions without any hesitation. Miss Tresham had ‘been in her 
family for a year, and had given entire satisfaction. She had not 
been discharged, but had resigned the situation of her own free-will, 
and against the wishes of her employers. The lady knew nothing of 
Miss Tresham’s antecedents, except that she was a West Indian, and 
had come to her very well recommended. She seemed much surprised 
when I asked her if she knew any thing of her after her departure 
from Cumbe?land, and replied at once in the negative. From none of 
the servants or hangers-on about the place could I obtain any more 
definite information. Miss Tresham seems to have been very well liked 
while she was in Cumberland, and to have left a good name behind her 
when she went away, but nobody considered her of sufficient impor- 
tance to inquire about or take interest in after she passed out o: their 
lives. 

“1 am very sorry that this information is so meagre, and that I 
have not been able to give you more satisfaction, but I have been 
stopped at every turn—first by the solicitors, then by Mr. St. John’s 
absence, and finally by the complete manner in which all trace of 
Miss Tresham had vanished from Donthorne Place. If you wish any 
further inquiries prosecuted, let me hear from you without loss of 


time. 
“ Respectfully, etc., 


“TT. W. Warp.” 


Mrs. Anuesley read the letter to its end—her lips parted, and her 
breath coming more quickly, with every minute. When she finished 
she stopped a second—in blank astonishment, as it were—then let her 
face drop on her hands, while something like a dry sob rose in her 
throat. This was all! She had steadily worked herself into the be- 
lief that some terrible disclosure was to reward her exertions, some 
disclosure that would at once open Morton’s eves, and place Katha- 
rine in her power; and now this cruel letter came, and, after all the 
hope, all the expectation, left the mystery as complete as ever! 
Surely it was bitter! Surely it was hard! She paid no heed to the 
lawyer’s letter lying unread before her. She knew so well what he 
said, that the mere thought of reading the curt, business-like sen- 
tences filled her with disgust. For atime she felt as if her whole 
plan, and, with her plan, the whole tissue of her life, had suddenly come 
toanend. If she could show him nothing worse than this, Morton 
would marry the girl, and then— 
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But she was not a woman to remain long in ‘such a mood as this. 
Soon she came to herself, and the first proof which she gave of it was 
| to take up the lawyer’s letter and read it. “TI will see what he has 
| to say,” she muttered. This was what Mr. Burns had to say: 


“Dear Mapam: Herewith you will find enclosed the letter from 
London of which I spoke in my last. I am sorry to say that my agent 
has not justified my opinion of him. The information which he 
sends, any child, who had been told to make the inquiries, éould easily 
have acquired. He tells us no more than we knew before, and does 
not throw a single ray of light on Mr. St. John or Miss Tresham. I 
am very sorry, and a little ashamed to think that at my age I should 
have employed a man who could do no better than this. 

“ You ask for my opinion of the matter. I know too little yet to form 
or express an opinion, but if you decide to prosecute your inquiries, 
1 would advise you to do so through certain channels of secret inquiry 
which are now established in all large cities, and employ agents so 
well trained in the work, that for a consideration—and, generally, it 
must be confessed, a very large consideration—it is possible to learn 
any thing about anybody. This mode would be expensive but se- 
cure; and if you wish to track the secret down, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, I would counsel you to Jet Miss Tresham alone, and follow 
Mr. St. John and his employer. It is evident to me that there is some 
close connection between them, and what you desire to know. May 
not Mr. St. John be acting for his employer in the matter? I merely 
throw out the suggestion. Trusting that you will let me hear from 
you on the subject, I am, 

“Very respectfully, 
“Wm. F. Burns.” 


When Mrs. Annesley put down this letter, she felt that her face 
was burning. It was the cool proposition of the lawyer, the cool 
words, “certain channels of secret inquiry,” which had suddenly 
showed her where she was standing, and what she was doing. She 
said “Good Heavens!” all at once, asif she had received an unex- 
pected blow ; and then she was silent, and tried to look the situation 
in the face. 

She was a selfish woman, and a woman whose whole heart was 
bound up in her children and their interests—bound up, not with the 
tender devotion that would make some women martyrs, but with a 
steady force that would have sacrificed all the rest of the world to 
them—but she was not at all the scheming intrigante of romance. 
If she proved merciless in the case of her cousin, it was not so much 





from that desire for Morton House which long indulgence had fostered, 
as from the rankling dislike born of early envy. With regard to these 
inquiries about Katharine, she had begun them, and from the first 
looked upon them as the purest matter of duty. As she told 
Adela, she had made up her mind that the girl was an unprincipled 
adventuress, and she would have thought it wrong to hesitate at any 
means which would remove her from Morton’s life. To-day, for the 
first time, a feeling of dismay came over her. What was she doing? 
Was this indeed a thing which no man or woman of even the merest 
worldly honor should be guilty of ? She was coolly advised to prose- 
cute secret inquiries into the private life of people she had never 
seen, and the advice struck her with a sudden sense of shame and 
humiliation. “ It is for him—for Morton,” she said, as she had often 
said before; but somehow the words did not bring their usual reassur- 
ance and consolation. 

This, however, was not the time for considerations like these. She 
remembered with a feeling of impatience that it was Christmas Day, 
that her house was full of guests, and that her own place was down- 
stairs. She put the letters into her secretary, and rang sharply for 
her maid. But while she changed her dress, she was thinking of the 
great solemn dinner before her—the Christmas dinner par excellence, 
like which there was no other throughout the entire year—thinking 
of Katharine, thivking of the expostulating remarks she had heard 
that morning, thinking also of the letters she had read, thinking of 
the eutire failure of her scheme, and wishing that she had not so 
uselessly thrown this apple of discord into the midst of her well- 
ordered party, but had left it in peace in Mr. Marks’s garden. 

“What on earth will come of it all?” she said to herself, as she 
slowly went down-stairs, and the sound of Katharine’s voice rose from 
the back drawing-room, mingled with the rich, deep tones of the or- 
gan. Mrs. Annesley knew what sort of faces the ladies in the front 








drawing-room were wearing, and she actually felt cowardly about going 
down to meet them. It would have been strange, and consoling, too, 
perhaps, if she had cnly known that, when she laid down her weapons, 
Fate took them up, and from that time forth ceased not to fight for 


her. 
> 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ST. JOHN. 


As time went on, matters, from the ladies’ point of view, grew de- 
cidedly worse instead of better. Perversely enough, the gentlemen 
persisted in paying attention to Miss Tresham, in stoutly maintaining 
that she was pretty, and in finding her very entertaining. No girl of 
the party could gather a larger circle of admirers round her, or keep 
them amused fur a longer space of time—not even Irene Vernon, with 
all her beauty. How Miss Tresham managed it, nobody was able to 
explain; but that she did manage it was, to say the least, amply 
proved. “She must necessarily suffer by a comparison with Irene 
Vernon,” Mrs. Annesley had said, with profound ‘confidence in her 
own assertion. What words, then, can describe her dismay when she 
found that there were others besides Morton who had sufficiently bad 
taste to find a charm in those gray eyes and that pretty mouth, which 
Irene Vernon's regular features lacked ? 

“There is no use denying the fact,” Miss Lester said, with a little 
play of the eyebrows, peculiar to herself, ‘Miss Tresham throws us 
all in the shade ; and for my part I should like to know how she does 
it.” 

Mrs. French, to whom this speech was made, shrugged her shoul- 
ders with considerable impatience. 

“ She does it simply on the strength of being something new,” she 
answered. ‘ Men are such fools about a new face! They talk of the 
fickleness of women, when the fact is, that they would grow tired of 
Venus herself.” 

Whether or not this was a correct solution of the matter, it was at 
least certain that Miss Tresham made a sensation—a sensation not to 
be doubted, and which took herself as much by surprise as it could 
possibly have taken anybody else. She enjoyed it, and entered into 
it with great zest. As she had told Mrs. Gordon she was fond of 
pleasure, and here was pleasure of the best kind, mingled with that 
elixir of admiration which is the sweetest draught that can be put to 
the lips of youth. Mrs. Marks would hardly have recognized her quiet 
governess in the bright, handsome girl who laughed, and talked, and 
sang at Annesdale, and who, all of a sudden, developed a power of 
attraction that quite carried the young men out of their senses. The 
young ladies were piqued and puzzled, but they managed to console 
themselves with their own sworn admirers; while the elders looked 
on in amazement and indignation, too deep for words. Poor Katha- 
rine! If they had only known it, they need not have grudged her this 
short holiday of natural, youthful enjoyment. Even while her heart 
was lightest and her spirits at their best, a sudden dark cloud arose, 
and the sunshine went out of her sky for many a long day. 

Rapidly and pleasantly the time flew by. Anybody who has ever 
been in a country-house of this description, knows how rapidly and 
how pleasantly time can fly on such occasions, yet how impossible it 
is to give any exact description of the enjoyment that helps its flight. 
People, as it seems, are doing a dozen things at once, and they all go 
to make up an harmonious whole. There are flirting couples behind 
the curtains of the bay-windows, in the shady recesses of the library, 
in the hall, on the piazzas, walking over the grounds—in fact, flirting 
is the chief amusement and grand order of the day. Then, there are 
groups around the piano, and small card-tables, and billiard-players, 
and people continually driving up in carriages, and riding off on horse- 
back; and servants coming and going, and dogs everywhere, and a 
perfect tide of life flowing here and there, and centring every day 
around the dinner-table. Usually in the morning, about three or four 
o’clock, there was an uproar of hounds, and horns, and horses, that 
roused every sleeper in the house, when all the gentlemen, with the 
exception of one or two who were considered hopeless sybarites, went 
fox-hunting—dropping in again, about mid-day, either flushed with 
success or dispirited by failure, but in either case quite ready to take 
up their respective flirtations just at the point where they had been 
left off. 

On such a morning as this—a morning when the hunters were out 
and had not yet returned, and the ladies were wandering about aim- 
lessly or yawning in each other’s faces—Katharine sat by one of the 
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drawing-room windows trifling over some needlework, when Irene 
Vernon came up to her. 

* Are you busy?” asked the young lady, abruptly. “ If you don’t 
mind leaving that work, suppose we take a walk? It is a lovely day.” 

Katharine did not mind leaving the work at all; so she put it 
down, got her bonnet and shawl, and in a few minutes was walking by 
Miss Vernon’s side out of the front door, They went down the piazza 
steps together and turned into a path to the right, that, winding down 
among the shrubbery, soon led them out of sight of the house. Irene 
gave a sigh of relief when the last glimpse of the chimneys was shut 
out, and they had a wall of green on one side, and a fair outlook of 
rolling country on the other. 

“Tam so glad to get away,” she said, frankly. “I lose all pa- 
tience with those girls; they don’t seem to have an idea what to do 
with themselves when the gentlemen are absent. They mope about, 
and are ennuyées and stupid to the last degree, and all because they 
are thrown on their own resources for a few hours, It is disgusting!” 
said the young lAdy, with an expression of face that quite suited her 
words. “It is really enough to make one ashamed of being a 
woman!” 

“ It is natural, I suppose,” said Katharine. 

“ Why should it be natural?” retorted Miss Vernon, indignantly. 
“It is not natural at all—it is the way they are taught and trained. 
Men are not so,” she went on, with an impatience that amused her 
listener. ‘“ You pever hear of their pining and moping because there 
are no women about. They like each other’s society a great deal the 
best; and they always take it when they can get it. It is only wom- 
en who are so absurdly and disgustingly dependent—who can find no 
zest or amusement whatever in the society of other women. Heaven 
only knows why! I am sure I would rather be talking to you than 
to any man of all the party.” 

“Thank you,” said Katharine, smiling. Then she added, archly, 
“ Won't you even make an exception in favor of Mr. Seymour?” 

“Why should I?” asked the young lady, carelessly. “ He iz a 
good fellow—dear, old Godfrey !—and I have known him all my life ; 


but, excepting for that, he is no more to me than any other man. Is 
there anybody you would prefer as a companion ? ” 
“ Nobody at all,” answered Katharine, still smiling. “ Indeed, I 


should be at a loss to think of anybody, unless I chose Mr. Langdon, 
or Mr. Talcott, or that very singular Mr. Hallam, who makes me afraid 
he is going to snap my head off every time he begins to talk.” 

“ Or Morton Annesley,” said her companion. 

Katharine started and gave a keen glance at the face beside her, 
but failed to read any thing there. Miss Vernon was walking along 
tearing a geranium-leaf to pieces, and did not even raise her eyes. 

“I don’t know why I should make an exception of Mr. Annesley,” 
said Miss Tresham, a little distantly. 

“ T thought he was a friend of yours,” answered Miss Vernon. “ If 
I had a friend, I would not speak of him in such a tone as that.” 

“ Tf you had a friend!” repeated Katharine, a little surprised. 
“ Have you no friend, then?” 

“ Of my own making, independently of family liking and hereditary 
connection, and all that sort of thing? Not one. All my life I have 
wished that I might stand on my own merits and see if I could gain a 
friend who would like me for myself. But I have never done so, and, 
indeed, it would be quite useless, for, if I cannot attract people with 
so many aids to win their regard, what would I do without these aids ? 
I should be simply hated—that is all.” 

“You are one of the last persons in the world I could possibly 
have expected to hear talk in this way.” 

“ Because I am pretty and rich? Neither of those facts make me 
less unamiable or less unpopular. Not that I care for the unpopu- 
larity, but I should like to have one or two friends, and I have none.” 

She made the statement in a quiet, decided tone, and Katharine 
was astonished, and puzzled, and sorry all at once. 

“ Miss Vernon,” she said, “Iam sure you do many people great 
injustice.” 

“ Of course I am not talking of my own family,” said Miss Vernon, 
“They are fond of me, as one will be fond of one’s own flesh and 
blood, let it be ever so disagreeable. And I am very disagreeable,” 


she added, looking the young governess straight in the face. 

“T have really been considering you very charming,” said the 
other, trying to presérve an appearance of gravity. 

“Then you are the first woman who ever did so,” answered her 





companion. “The ‘most of them think me detestable, and, indeed, 
don’t wonder—my temper is so easily upset, and my tongue is 
sharp. I try to keep it under control, but somehow I can’t. 
ever hear you make ill-natured remarks, Miss Tresham ; and yet you 
are not silly either. How do you manage it?” 

“T don’t know that I often feel inclined to make ill-natured re- 
marks ; but, when I do, I don’t give way to the inclination.” 

“ And I always give way. Then, people think, ‘How hateful she 


is!’ and, honestly speaking, I don’t blame them, As for my ad-| 


mirers, some of them like me for my face, aid some for my fortune; 
but, if I were to try forever, I could not secure half as much genv- 
ine admiration as you have obtained, without trying, during the last 
few days.” 

“ Miss Vernon, you do yourself as much injustice as you do other 
people. You are clever, and frank, and unaffected—what more could 
a woman wish to be?” 

“T am sharp, and haughty, and ill-natured,” said Miss Vern 
summing up her bad qualities with an utter disregard of this attemp 
at consolation. “If you knew me long enough, you would be re- 
pelled like everybody else. I really believe Godfrey Seymour is the 
only person who knows all my faults and likes me in spite of them; 
while I like him—poor, dear fellow!—as if—as if he was a great 
Newfoundland dog.” 

“ No better?” 

“ Not a bit better.” 

She spoke decidedly, and Miss Tresham could not help feeling a 
little sorry for the gentleman who was liked in this canine fashion. 
“ He deserves something better,” she thought ; but it was none of her 
business to say so, and they walked on silently, the bright winter day 
lying in still beauty all around them, birds singing over their heads, 
and a faint, purple mist softening the distant hills like a harbinger 
of spring. Again it was Miss Vernon who spoke first, and spoke ab- 
ruptly : 

“ Miss Tresham, do you know it is a plan of our respective rela- 
tions to marry Morton Annesley and myself to each other ?” 

“JT—” Katharine was quite taken aback by this unexpected ques- 
tion. “ Yes, I have heard something of the kind.” 

“ A nice idea, isn’t it?” said the young lady, with a smile that 
was rather too bright to be natural. “I don’t think I ever heard any 
thing more absurd. Frank French is my cousin, you know, and so 
Adela and Rlora took it into their wise heads that Morton and I would 
make a good match, without any regard to the trifling fact that neither 
of us ever had any fancy—any special fancy, that is—for the other, 
Of course, -he was repelled by my temper, as everybody is, while I— 
well, I never thought of him at all. I should have been a fool if I 
had, considering that he never was more than civil to me. He isa 
charming gentleman, though,” she said, looking at Katharine, “and 
any woman whom he loved would do well to marry him.” 

They were almost the same words that Mrs. Gordon had spoken 
little more than a week before, and, hearing them thus the seconé 
time, they filled Katharine with a sudden sense of surprise and amus¢ 
ment, which it is impossible to describe. She understood perfectl! 
what assurance it was that Miss Vernon wished to convey to her, an{ 
the humor of the situation overpowered for the moment every othe 
consideration. It was strange enough that his own cousin, a womal 
steeped to the lips in the traditions of her class and the pride of 
blood, should have advised her to marry Morton ; but for this young 
beauty, this girl, who, according to the vulgar melodramatic ide 
should have been her “rival,” to echo such advice! A comic visi 
of Mrs. Annesley’s horror rose before Katharine, and almost made he! 
laugh. 

“T quite agree with you,” she answered, as quietly as she had a» 
swered Mrs. Gordon. “The woman whom he loved, and who love 
him, would do well to marry Mr. Annesley. But how is this? We 
have come round to the gates.” 

“ By a longer route than the carriage-drive, but one just as sure,” 
said Miss Vernon, smiling. “ See! there is some one coming in. Shall 
we turn and go back the way we came?” ; 

Before Katharine could reply, Spitfire, who had lately taken quite 
a fancy to her, and had condescended to follow her out, made a wild 
rush at the figure just entering the gate, barking with a degree of fury 
almost incomprehensible, considering the size of the body from which 
the sound proceeded. Notwithstanding his insignificant appearance, 
he quite startled and overpowered the new-comer. This person—® 
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tall, slender, well-dressed man—backed against the gate, and began 
kicking at his assailant with one foot, which proceeding, of course, 
pritated Spitfire to the extreme of canine wrath. 

“Call him off! call him off!” cried Miss Vernon to Katharine. 
* He will bite the man, or the man will hurt him, and that would make 
Maggie furious, you know. Do call him off!” 

Katharine called and called again; but Spitfire, who did not obey 
jis mistress, was certainly not likely to obey her. He danced round 
ihe stranger like a dog that was possessed, and gave no sign of heed- 
ing. So Katharine went forward and addressed the other combatant, 
who kicked quite as furiously as Spitfire barked. 

“ Pray don’t do that!” she cried. “‘ He won’t bite, I assure you, 
and—” 

She stopped short. Miss Vernon, standing at a little distance, 
looking on, saw her suddenly put her hands to her face, and utter a 
low cry. The kicker dropped his foot, and, disregarding Spitfire, 
made a quick step forward. 

“ Katharine!” he said, eagerly—‘ my dear Katharine!” 

But at the sound of his voice the girl raised her face, all white 
md drawn, and held out her hands, not to welcome, but to keep him 
back. 

“You!” she said, hoarsely ; “ you!” 

“ Yes, I,” he said, so much the more self-possessed of the two that 
it was evident this meeting was not entirely unexpected on his part. 
“T thought you would not be unprepared: I wrote to you not long 
ago. Did you not receive my letter?” 

She made an effort to speak before she succeeded ; then, with a 
sort of dry gasp, the words were articulated : 

“Yes, I received it; but I thought—I hoped—that is, I was fool 
enough to think—to hope—that you might care for me sufficiently to 
leave me alone.” 

“To leave you alone, my dear Katharine?” His face expressed 
the liveliest surprise. ‘Am I not your natural protector, your—” 

“Hush!” she said, so fiercely that he absolutely started back. 
“Let me hear none of that cant! What do you want with me, now 
that you have come? ” 


“T must see and speak to you,” he said, a little sulkily. “ Will 
you take me to the house ?” 
“To the house ? to be asked who and what you are? My God, 


Wait here a moment ; I will speak—” 
She left him, and hastily followed Miss Vernon, who, with well- 
bred consideration, had walked out of ear-shot of the conversation. 
Hearing Katharine’s step behind her, she paused and turned. 

“So you found an acquaintance, Miss Tresham?” she began, 
vith a smile, when the terrible pallor of the girl’s face startled her. 
*Good Heavens! what is the matter?” she cried, in sudden alarm. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” answered Katharine, striving to force a 
smile that only made her look more ghastly ; “ only I—I am obliged 
t ask you to return to the house w:thout me. This gentleman is an 
—an acquaintance of mine, and I must stop to speak to him. You 
will excuse me, I am sure.” 

“ Certainly I will excuse you,” said Miss Vernon, trying hard to 
keep her surprise out of her voice. “But, if you will pardon me, 
tad you not better take your friend to the house? I am sure Mrs. 
Annesley—”’ 

“T cannot do that,” said Katharine, nervously. “I could not 
think of taking such a liberty. Then, no privacy is possible in the 
house, and I. must see this gentleman privately. My dear Miss Ver- 
ton, if you will only be kind enough not to say any thing—” 

“ Of course, I shall not say any thing,” interrupted Miss Vernon, 
hastily. 

Then she called Spitfire, and, without a single backward glance, 
disappeared down the path. 

When the last flutter of her dress vanished from sight, Katharine 
turned and beckoned to the man, who was still standing where she 
had left him. He obeved the signal with alacrity ; and, as he walked 
quickly forward, she moved on in front of him, and did not pause 
until she had reached the most secluded part of the grounds—a deep, 
bosky dell, where a little brook ran, and where they were entirely safe 

from observation. There she turned and faced him—white, but by 
this time composed and rigidly braced, as it seemed, for any thing. 

“ Well,” she said, with icy coldness, “ what is it ?” 

“By Jove! my dear Katharine, your American sojourn seems to 
have improved the warmth of your affections,” said her companion, 


no! 





with a smile. “Is this the only greeting you have for me—me, who 
have come so far to see you?” 

“St. John,” she cried, passionately, “let me hear no more of this! 
I cannot, will not, bear it! You have already worked me all the harm 
that it is in the power of one person to inflict upon another. You are 
here now, in defiance of your most solemn obligations, to injure me 
further ; and yet—and yet you dare to talk like this! For Heaven’s 
sake, let me hear no more of it!” 

“That is just as you please,” said he, with a relapse into sulki- 
ness. 

Nothing was said after this for several minutes. The two fig- 
ures stood silertly facing each other—the leafless trees and dark 
evergreens all around them, and the limpid stream flowing at their 
feet. Katharine’s bright winter costume made a beautiful “ bit” 
of color on the somewhat sombre landscape—her companion being, 
in appearance at least, less interesting. Yet he was not an ill-looking 
man; on the contrary, many people would have called him handsome, 
and been justified in doing so. He was, in age, somewhere between 
twenty-five and thirty—certainly not younger than the one or older 
than the other—he had a slender, elegant figure, and a dark, well- 
modelled face—a face with a good complexion, dark eyes, thin lips, 
and a painfully-narrow forehead. The man.was not a sensualist—no 
man with that mouth could have been—but a physiognomist, looking 
at him, would have said that he was selfish and unscrupulous, and in 
so saying would not have gone very far wide of the truth. It was 
Katharine who spoke first. 

“You asked me if I received your letter. 
ply ? ” 

“Tt was impossible for me to have done so,” he answered. “TI 
left England immediately after writing that letter. Was there any 
thing of importance in yours?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, drearily. “I asked you to let me alone 
—that was all, I might have known how useless that was—I might 
have known that you never did, nor ever will consider any one but 
yourself. How did you find out where I was?” she added, turning 
upon him suddenly. “You gave me no explanation of that, and I 
don’t understand how it was.” 

“ There are a great many things you don’t understand, my dear 
Katharine,” said he, in a patronizing tone. ‘This must remain one 
of them. I found out where you were just as I should find it out if 
you were foolish enough to go and bury yourself and all your fine tal- 
ents in the South Sea Islands. Ihave ways and means—believe me it 
is useless to attempt to hide from me. I thought I should never 
reach this place,” he went on, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ and 
when I at last arrived, and thought all my difficulties were over, I 
went to the woman with whom you live, and she told me—” 

“What!” cried Katharine, starting. “You have seen Mrs. 
Marks?” 

“ Certainly I have,” answered he, coolly, “ and a dozen or so chil- 
dren, besides. It was she who told me you were here. Did you think 
I found it out by instinct ?” 

“ And what did you tell her to account ror your inquiries ?” asked 
Katharine, almost wringing her hands. “Oh, St. John, you surely 
have not told her—” y 

“ Nothing at all,’ said he, roughly. “ Don’t make a fool of your- 
self! Am I the devil, or do I look like him, that you should be so 
afraid of claiming connection with me? I told the woman—she looks 
like a respectable cook, by-the-way—that I was a friend of yours, from 
England. She was evidently very curious, but I thought that was 
enough for her.” 

“ And what am I to tell her when I go back, and she speaks of 
you, as she is sure to do?” 

“ Tell her that I am your brother.” 

“T will not,” cried she, indignantly. 

“ Well, whatever lie may be convenient, then. I am ready to play 
any part. We might compromise on uncle, since you object to 
brother, for I am afraid I am rather young to attempt the rdéle of fa- 
ther.” 

“St. John, be serious,” she cried, with something like a sob in her 
throat. ‘Don’t you see that I cannot bear such wretched trifling. 
Oh! if you had ever cared for me in the least degree, you would never 
embitter my life like this!” 

“If you had a grain of common-sense, you would not make such 
’ said he, impatiently, “Have I not a right to 
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see you when and where I choose? I will go up yonder among your 
new associates and assert it, if you say so.” 

“Tf you dare!” said she, blazing out upon him, with sudden in- 
dignation. “ Yes, if you dare! You have tracked me down, and I am 
willing to buy my peace of life at any price you choose to ask—short 
of this. St. John,” she said, sitting down on a rustic seat near by, 
“this is too much for me. Tell me at once what you want—and— 
and let me go.” 

He walked away from her fora short distance, biting his under 
lip almost savagely ; then he turned abruptly, and came back. 

“ You know what I want,” he said. “It is always the same thing 
—the cursed need of money. Can you let me have any?” 

“T can let you have the most of my two years’ salary, which is 
in Mr. Marks’s hands, if you will go away then, and leave me in 

” 

“So you only care to buy my absence,” he said, with a dark cloud 
coming over his face. 

“ Ask yourself how I can care for any thing else,” she answered, 
sadly. “ But such as the money is, you are welcome toit. I saved 
it for you, and meant to send it to you—so you are welcome to it.” 

He moved away, and took another turn—came back again and 
caught her arm. 

“T would not touch a penny of it, if ruin was not staring me in 
the face,” he said. “But, as it is, I see no other chance—not one.” 

“ Has that man—that Fraser—thrown you off, then?” 

“Curse him, yes—completely !” 

“ And you have only me?” 

“T have only you, or you may be sure that I would not have come 
for any such greeting as this has been.” 

She rose suddenly and held out her hands to him. 

“ Forgive me, St. John,” she cried, with a sudden pathos in her 
voice. “I did not understand. I thought you had come merely to 
disturb and make me wretched. I will do any thing in the world for 
you that I can—you know that. If you say so, I will go away with 
you, and we will try to live together, and to begin a new life, in some 
new place.” . ‘ 

“ And drag each other down, like a couple of millstones. That 
would be wise, indeed! No, I will only be cur enough to rob you of 
all your savings, and then I will go away and leave you in the peace 
you talk so much about. When can you let me have the money?” 

“To-morrow—I cannot see Mr. Marks to-day. I will meet you in 
Tallahoma, or else you can come back here. I will show you a pri- 
vate way to enter the grounds, and this is a very retired place. I shall 
have to write a note. I suppose you are at the hotel?” 

“ Yes—registered as Mr. Johns. Don’t forget that.” 

Katharine flushed. She had an instinctive horror of an alias, and 
this one seemed to her so unnecessary. “‘ Who would have known the 
other name here?” she asked. 

“ Nobody, probably ; but I believe in precautionary measures, al- 
ways. Well, I shall look for a note to-morrow, appointing a place 
where I can see you again. I can tell you, by-the-way, that you are 
putting yourself in a very bad position by this assignation business. It 
would be much better, and much safer, to take me to the house yon- 
der, and present me as a foreign friend.” 

“T cannot—I will not!” she cried. “ It might be better, perhaps, 
but I would rather run more risk, and meet you where nobody has a 
right to question who and what you are.” 

“ Just as you please. It is your own affair,” said he, carelessly. 
“ Are you coming to show me the private entrance you spoke of? I 
am sure to meet somebody about those large gates.” 

She went and showed it to him—quaking as she did so, lest some 
one should meet them; and when he was once safeiy beyond the 
boundary of the grounds, she gave a deep sigh of relief, and sped 
like an arrow toward the house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTHERN PINE-BARRENS. 


ee personage, certainly |—as he sat 
there, awkwardly balanced upon the little gray donkey, with 
its disproportioned head, and meagre, half-starved quarters. I thought, 
indeed, that I had never seen a“ harder” specimen of humanity. He 








was tall, rawboned—in fact, a skeleton! The knuckles of hishandi—” 
closed about the reins of tarred rope, resembled huge, glistening them. | 











knobs carved out of some substance as solid as stone. His forehead|im °" # * 
slightly covered by a bloody handkerchief, was protuberant and angu They 
lar to that extent that it impressed one with a sense of ghastly incon soho 
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gruity, a feeling as if he were contemplating a skull long due to thefj 
ehurch-yard. This unsavory idea was intensified by the extreme hol- 
lowness of the creature’s eyes. They glittered and snapped continu- 
ally in caverns of deepest gloom, under eyebrows shaggy, white, un-{} 
resting, but, strange to say, with no visible lashes whatever. A grea 
tangled, dirty-gray beard rolled over a chest of Hercules (or what]! — 
once must have been such), and some of the strands of hair, twistedam™ > °” dee 
into a string, were tied around the stem of a gigantic clay-pipe, which poems wai 
bobbed and dangled across the remnants of a coarse cotton shirt. waele mi 
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The creature’s pants—for of coat he had none—were truly of the The - 
order of “inexpressibles.” They were so patched and overlaid, so which, var 
seamed, and stitched, and variegated, horizontally, vertically, andjam'™°*t ™ 
transversely, that little if any of the original garment remained ; whild | There 
his cow-skin shoes, which might have fitted Goliath of Gath, added ® °° Ste’ 
much to the unpleasant grotesquerie of his appearance. The extremd pacoumbe 
pallor of his complexion, especially noticeable in the drooping corner fg “2°™S¢!¥¢ 
of the loose, half-opened mouth, was ht up startlingly by the more Blinke 
than Bardolphian ruddiness of a nose, into which all that remained to jy "°™°TS¢ * 
the man of genuine vitality seemed to have retired and concentrated ao 
itself. : 
I recognized this person as the béte noire of the entire neighbor. Of his 
hood. His real name was Newton; but, the rustic mind being fond Be kept, ¢ 
of nicknames, he had—from a peculiarity already mentioned—been § **™PS ™ 
dubbed “ Blinkey,” and by that name alone was he known, and, unpeincipl 
in a certain unenviable sense, admired, by a large circle of bumpkins. § * large om 
His story was not altogether a common one. her reach. 
Once, the toothless, dilapidated scarecrow we have sketched had Your b 
been a reputable young farmer, owning six hundred acres of the best epon his © 
corn-land to be found among the “ pine-barrens,” besides a fruitful Needle 
orchard and considerable capital in stock. Shrewd, intelligent, thrifty, ford house 
better educated than the ordinary “ sand-lappers,” and possessed (it Long _ 
was hard to believe it afterward) of a handsome, manly person, Ed- § °™ him 
ward Newton courted the prettiest girl in the county, who also hap- sister, had 
pened to be the cleverest, married her despite the rage of a score of key had a 
rivals, and carried his wife to “‘ Berryford,” where, in the cosy farm- § . Ejected 
house, they lived a contented and tranquil life for many years. By tired to a 
hard, persistent labor, and sagacious manipulation of the soil, by — with 
drainage and the moderate use of fertilizers, Newton vastly increased § US his , 
the value of his iand, and was just beginning to take his place as the hole than t 
rich squire, the agriculturist, par excellence, of the neighborhood, wher female cor 
an event occurred which wofully and forever changed his pros ele 
wer : — the woman 
ne autumn morning the farmer was invited to a barbecue. The 
occasion was political and exciting, and the locale of the feast con- ag 
venient, So Newton went, to be deafened for hours with stump-ora Nearly ‘ 
tory, or besought by some maudlin statesman in embryo to “ tse in coli 
up to the salvation of the country.” Bored and weary, the luckle ater —_ 
fellow took refuge for the first time in the whiskey-bottle! He Binkey’s x 
excited, elevated, tipsy, and at last furiously drunk. The liquor, Spe thr 
instead of stupefying him, seemed to lend tremendous strength t _ and at 
his whole body. He felt like a Titan, capable of sustaining the ‘lt ge 
weight of Atlas on his shoulders. His superfluous energy an > “ ae 
power must be vented somehow. Naturally, therefore, he quar- 7 aie 
relled with his best friend, provoked him to a fight, and thrashed H a 
the poor fellow until his nose looked like a magnified blue-bottle, ren earfu 
and his eyes had wholly withdrawn themselves from public view. Ex- . i lost, lor 
hilarated to a yet higher pitch by this benevolent triumph, Newton an Suppos 
mounted his horse and rode homeward at a killing pace. Along the — and 
avenue to the farm he met his wife, who was out walking with bis two oo 
pretty daughters. che prema 
Reining up as quickly as possible, he called her to his side. Neate oth 
Astonished at her husband’s unusual condition, and not compre the spell ry 
hending what be wanted, the wife did not move. Upon which Newton bs nae o 
turned back to where she stood, pale and frightened, seized her about “a y - - 
the waist, and lifted her bodily into a seat b2fore him. Then spurring ma “1. = 
his horse again into a run, he attempted to make him leap the gate of Th 
the enclosure around his house. The animal did not refuse the leap, =~ © pay 
but he failed to clear the upper bars, and, rolling head-foremost along em, 


the turf on the other side, not only threw his riders, but crushed 
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them. Newton, little hurt, staggered at once to his feet, but the wom- 
an was killed outright. Her neck was broken! 

They say that the farmer, when made fully aware of this result of 
his drunken folly, neither spoke nor wept. He simply walked home 
and went to bed. There the doctor found him on the next morning 
in a condition which seemed cataleptic. With wide-open, staring 
eyes and a rigid frame, he remained in this state for many weeks, tak- 
ing no nourishment but what was forced between his lips. As quietly 
as he had gone to his bed, one day he left it! But the change in his 
appearance was fearful. His face resembled a parchment mask ; his 
eyes, deeply sunken, had acquired that twitching, convulsive move- 
ment which subsequently suggested the nickname Blinkey, and his 
whole mien betokened an utter, stony hopelessness. 

The very first thing he did was to send for a barrel of whiskey, 
which, set on end in the parlor, became thenceforth poor Blinkey’s 
most familiar friend, or rather fiend! 

There are some temperaments, says De Quincey, to which opium 
is as fire to tow. ° Likewise there are temperaments that, having once 
succumbed to the diabolic glamour of alcohol, can never again free 
themselves from the degrading spell. 

Blinkey’s, doubtless, was one of these, and, moreover, in Ais case 
remorse was added to a constitutional temptation. 

Of course, he grew worse and worse with the progress of time. 
His business was utterly neglected ; his lands ran to waste. 

Of his fine stock of cattle, every head was sold at a ruinous loss. 




















- Y He kept, at certain seasons, open-house for all the blackguards and 
scamps in the county. With one of these, a good-looking, raffish, 

-been er . : , 
and, unprincipled adventurer, his eldest daughter eloped, carrying with her 
‘kins.  * large amount of money which the father had carelessly left within 


her reach. 

Year by year Blinkey’s property dwindled. Finally, he encroached 
upon his capital, and simultaneously took to gambling. 

Needless to observe that his ruin was now corsummated. Berry- 
ford house and Berryford lands were both brought to the hammer. 
Long previous to this, however, he had driven his remaining daughter 
from him with blows, because she, apparently a better girl than her 
sister, had refused to countenance an abandoned woman whom Blin- 
key had tried to force upon her society. 

Ejected from the dwelling, no longer his own, the miserable sot re- 
tired to a log-cabin in the woods. Some valuables he managed to 
earry with him, for, during a year and more, he had the means ef pro- 
euring his favorite liquor in seemingly-unlimited quantities. A fouler 
hole than that hut in the forest never existed on earth. Thither his 
female companion had followed him, and the two wretches would 
booze, and babble maudlin nonsense or baw! blasphemies until the su- 
perstitious country-people grew afraid of the place, declaring that 
the woman was a witch and the man a sorcerer, if not something 
vorse. 

Nearly eighteen months had passed since Blinkey had sought ref- 
we in solitude, when a “ track-raiser,” or railroad workman, going 
ater sunset to his home, found the dead body of Bet Lukin—as 
Binkey’s mistress was called—in a thicket near the latter’s cabin. 

Her throat was cut, and there were shocking bruises about her 
head and shoulders. Blinkey was arrested without delay, and in due 
time tried for murder. But the prosecution failed to prove him 
guilty, and he left the court-house free in law, but morally convicted 
€ the crime by the judgment of all present. 

Thenceforth, no wild beast, dangerous and pitiless, could have been 
nore fearfully shunned by the “ sand-lappers ”"—his neighbors—than 
this lost, lonely, miserable being. Not only his temper, but his powers, 
Were supposed to be infernal. Did a cow contract some mysterious 
disease, and die, Blinkey had bewitched her ; was a mule or horse in- 
tapacitated for labor, Blinkey was sure to be somehow at the bottom 
of the difficulty ; did a sow lose her pigs in a manner at all unusual, 
who should be made responsible but Blinkey? Over matrons in a 
delicate situation, it was confidently asserted that he exercised at will 
the spell of “the evil eye.” Had not two children with hare-lips, and 
& baby deficient in the orthodox number of toes and fingers, been 
born within a few months of each other, not a mile from his pine-wood 
den ? 
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ao The people would have Killed the monster, had they dared ; but, 
+ along not daring, they supported him instead. No farmer’s wife ventured to 
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refuse him food, when he came a-begging ; and the stores of butter, 
eggs, bacon, milk, and honey, which he procured in virtue of his 














wickedness, were sold by him, and the proceeds applied to the pur- 
chase of his favorite poison. 

Such was the history, as I had heard it many a time, of the deso- 
late, detested old man, who, mounted upon a mangy-looking donkey, 
and clothed in his mendicant’s rags, rode up to our cottage-window 
upon the bright May morning with which this sketch begins. 

The greeting I gave him was the reverse of cordial; but Blinkey, 
nothing daunted, opened his beggar’s batteries on me with a whine 
that would have done honor to the training of the adroitest “ profes- 
sional ” of his class in Cordova or Seville, 

Shrewdly regarding me as out of the pale of those whom he could 
deceive or frighten, he appealed with the most loathsome servility to 
my compassion. 

“What do you want?” I inquired, roughly—‘any thing to 
eat?” 

Oh, no! He had been sick ; his stomach was bad (“ not to be won- 
dered at,” I thought, “after fifteen or twenty years that might be 
counted as one long period of intoxication”); and he wanted a dram, 
just one dram, of whiskey. 

“O Lord!” he howled, apparently in real pain; “I’m fit to per- 
ish, Mr. ——, fora dram!” And Blinkey’s watery eyes, farther down 
than ever in their sullen sockets, winked and twitched horribly. The 
truth is, I had no whiskey to give him; otherwise, I should certainly 
have granted his request, because I looked upon him as irreclaimable. 

My assurance that there was no liquor in the house, he met with 
an evident and utter disbelief. He simply redoubled his importunity 
—conduct which provoked me to order him at once from the premises, 
Then Blinkey flew into a rage, and such arage! It was almost epic 
in its violence and evident profound sincerity. Does the reader recall 
Charles Reade’s description of the anger of Ghysbrecht van Sweeten, 
the Burgomaster of Tergou, when baffled in his plans, and insulted by 
the rough soldier Martin Wittenhaagen? Here is a part of it: 

“The choleric old man was driven into a fit of impotent fury; he 
shook his fist at the soldier, and tried to threaten him, but could not 
speak for rage and mortification ; then he gave a sort of screech, and 
coiled himself up in eye and form, like a rattlesnake about to strike, 
and spat furiously upon Martin’s doublet. 

“Once in the saddle, he seemed to gather in a moment unnatural 
vigor, and the figure that went flying to Tergou was truly weird-like 
and terrible—so old and wizened the face, so white the streaming 
hair, so baleful the eye, so fierce the fury which shook the bent frame 
that went spurring like mad, while the quavering voice yelled, ‘I'll 
make their hearts ache! I’ll make their hearts ache! I'll make their 
hearts ache! all of them—all!’” 

Now, in its general outlines, this is an admirable picture of Blin- 
key’s madness. He foamed at the mouth, choked and cursed alter- 
nately, and his figure, while he forced the donkey down-hill at a pace 
I never could have dreamed within the power of that decrepit beast, 
was the figure of the incensed burgomaster over again—plus, of 
course, the filthy rags. 

Revolting as the incident seemed, it had its ludicrous side, at 
which I was quietly laughing, when our excellent washerwoman—who 
had seen Blinkey’s exit, and heard his vituperations from afar—came 
up with a very pale face, and the clothes-basket quaking upon the top 
of her head. 

She seemed to think that something terrible would happen to our- 
selves or our family. Never had she beheld Blinkey so infuriated ; 
and Blinkey, if not the devil himself, was a very near relation of that 
evil-minded and malignant personage. 

On the night following the encounter mentioned, I was seated alone 
in the library, puzzling over some complicated notes of an historical 
article which had been sent me for revision by a friend, when, about 
eleven o’clock, my notice was attracted by a great cackling of geese 
and clucking of hens in the poultry-yard. Supposing that Master 
Reynard was at his old nocturnal tricks, I took a gun from the cor- 
ner, gently opened the back-door, and went into the yard to recon- 
noitre. A somewhat hazy moonlight made all objects indistinct ; but, 
as I approached the scene of disturbance on tiptoe, both barrels 
cocked, I saw what appeared to be a human figure, bending over the 
hen-coops, and busily engaged, no doubt, in appropriating our ban- 
tams or high-bred shanghais. This spectacle provoked me, as only 
the year before our farmstead had been devastated by negro thieves. 
“ And now,” thought I, “the sly game has commenced again; but "lb 
make an example at once, and thus nip the mischief iu the bud.” 
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So I crept nearer to the busy figure, intending to surprise and cap- 
ture the marauder, or, if he attempted escape, to use my gun sans cé- 
rémonie, It happened, however, through lack of caution, that the gun 
got entangled in the bushes, and the right-hand barrel was discharged 
accidentally in the air. To my amazement, the thief—for a thief it 
evidently was, since I could now detect a large canvas bag, into which 
the fowls were being hastily thrust—so far from displaying any fright 
at the loud discharge so near him, coolly proceeded in his work, as if 
nothing had occurred. Instinctively, without any further attempt at 
concealment, I rushed up to the coops, and was just on the point of 
grasping the culprit’s shoulder, when the person turned, saw me, and, 
with a flash-like quickness, ran away. 

It proved to be a child, a diminutive creature, but swift as any 
deer. I shouted at the top of iy voice, commanding it to stop; but 
vainly, and, of course, to shoot at a child was an impossible barbarism. 

As luck would have it, young nimble-legs, scudding away like the 
wind, encountered a deep hole, into which it disappeared so suddenly 
that I rubbed my eyes with a feeling of bewilderment akin to that of 
poor Caleb Balderstone, when the Laird of Ravenswood vanished in 
the Kelpies Flow. But the opportunity was not neglected. Hasten- 
ing to the hole, I dragged out into the moonlight as queer a little ob- 
ject as ever, perhaps, wore the shape of humanity. Judged by its 
form, the creature might have been ten; judged by its face, it might 
have been a hundred years old. The Jatter was seamed, wrinkled, and 
puckered up, with a dead, dirty-white complexion, which looked ghast- 
ly by the uncertain light ; the eyes, small, bright, and eager as those 
of a marmoset, examined my every movement and expression with a 
sort of animal watchfulness, a keen suspicion, not for an instant to 
be diverted. Upon its head, a man’s slouched hat partly hid the long 
coarse locks of black hair ; but, its only garment being a tattered home- 
spun frock, I concluded that this odd little being must be a female. 

“Have I been given over to a visitation of scarecrows,” I re- 
flected—‘ Blinkey this morning, and this anomalous little being to- 
night ?” 

“Who are you?” I asked, after a minute’s pause, resting one 
hand on the prisoner’s shoulder, and holding her firmly in front 
of me. 

There was no answer; only the keen eyes grew keener, their watch- 
ful expression more vigilant. 

“ Who are you?” I asked again, in a louder tone; “and where do 
you come from ?” 

Silence still—but any thing like the increased sharpness of re- 
gard, the bright though fearful anticipation in those wonderful eyes, 
as if a sudden blow or some act of violence on my part were momen- 
tarily expected, I had never seen before, except in the eyes of some 
hunted beast or of a dog who awaits punishment for his misdeeds. 

“ Obstinate little devil!” I muttered, half angry and half amused. 
““Where could she have dropped from? The moon, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly, she does resemble the portentous race of dwarfs who inhabit 
that satellite, if Edgar Poe’s Dutch savant, who visited it, is worthy 
of belief.” 

Then, in a louder tone still, but as conciliatory as I could make it, 
“ Don’t be afraid, child,” I said, “ nobody shall hurt you ; only tell the 
truth. Who sent you here to steal, and what’s your name ?” 

I might as well have addressed a juvenile ape! Nothing respond- 
ed but those weird, restless eyes. Growing impatient, I pulled the 
girl slightly toward me and shook her by the shoulders, though not 
violently. Whereupon she uttered a sound which, whether intended 
as a cry of rage or terror, actually chilled my blood. It was a sort of 
hoarse, inarticulate moan, deep and prolonged, and dying off into a 
wailing diminuendo, wholly indescribable. 

Shocked and startled, I attempted no further conversation with the 
uncanny little savage, but took her to the kitchen, which was empty 
—our servants being absent—showed her a bed in one corner, and 
then, having secured the window outwardly and locked the door, 
left her securely imprisoned for the night. 

The next morning early I paid a visit to my captive, but she was 
gone! Her exit had been made neither through the door nor the win- 
dow—both of which remained secure—but by means of a plank or two 
ingeniously removed from the rickety, ill-constructed floor. My curi- 
osity had been so thoroughly awakened as to who and what the little 
girl-thief could be, that her clever escape, instead of making me laugh, 
as it would have done under ordinary circumstances, provoked and 
annoyed me. 
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That day at breakfast I related the previous night’s adventure te 








my wife. 

“How very odd!” she exclaimed. “I must have been sleepin/g 
with 1 d , or of course the report of your gun woulld 
have roused me. My dear, you must make inquiries; you must i 


out who this poor little wretch is!” 

“ To oblige you,” I replied, “‘ yes—but the trouble will be wasted ; 
I’m convinced that a band of trolls or fairies are somewhere in the 
neighborhood, and that the ‘ poor little wretch,’ as you call her, is one 
of their unchristian company. Perhaps we had best leave such 
grewsome folk alone.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried the lady behind the tea-urn, “if you don’t 
make inquiries, why, then, J will. Ah!” (with a burst of excite. 
ment), “here comes the very person who can clear up the mystery. 
How lucky!” 

And she pointed to the garden gate, which was being opened at th 
moment by an individual who knew and was known by every m 
woman, and child, in the county—no less a dignitary than Jem Tud 
or “ Buggy Jem,” the pedler. 

We have spoken of the “ sand-lapper’s” fancy for nicknam 
Every man who had the slightest peculiarity of manner or person, was 
accommodated with a handle to his name in accordance with the idio 
syncrasy. If nothing distinctive existed in these respects, the popular 
ingenuity took account of a man’s goods and chattels, arid was pretty 
sure to find among them some suggestive object. Thus, as Jem Tudor 
had, at a remote period of his career, owned a small “ buggy,” in 
which he drove about peddling, “ Buggy Jem” was decided upon as 
his distinguishing title, and “ Buggy Jem” he would assuredly be 
called to the end of the chapter. 

He came in now with his pack—a short, wiry, bustling fellow, 
quick of eye and motion, with a ceaseless habit of elevating and de- 
pressing his shoulders after the fashion of the piston of a steam-engine, 
and a general terrier-like air of snuffling his way into a good stroke 
of business. f 

“ Good-mornin’, kurnul,” said he; “ good-mornin’, Miss ——. It’s 
mighty warm and dry now, ain’t it? I’ve been wishin’ for the last 
four mile to be shet of this here all-fired pack. It’s heavy asa 
breedin’ sow (beg pardon, Miss ), and I’d be right pleased now to 
lighten it. Want to trade, kurnul ?” 

I shook my head, knowing too well the quality of “ Buggy” Jem's 
goods to venture upon any commercial dealings with him. But my 
wife was less scrupulous, having a set purpose in view, and not unwil- 
ing to pay Jem if he allowed himself to be duly pumped. So the pack 
was unslung and opened upon a side table, displaying the usual assor+ 
ment of cheap calicoes, bright but coarse stuffs, and gilded jewelry. 

Pretending to examine these, madame—whose feminine tact ané 
shrewdness upon great occasions and small I have had ten yea 
opportunity of admiring—rapidly questioned Jem as to his acquait+ 
ances in the vicinity. 

“ Did he know of any poor people who had in their family an odd, 
stunted little girl who was trained to steal; a cunning, quick-foo 
creature, particularly fond of appropriating fowls, eggs, etc. ?” “ Buy 
gy Jem” considered. He assumed an expression profound as t 
of Talleyrand revolving in the depths of his mind the fate of Europ 
But “ No,” he replied at length. “He couldn’t say that he knew d 
any such family.” _ 

I then struck in and told him of my night’s adventure, minute 
and perhaps—for the fellow’s wide-opened eyes of wonder tempted 
—with one or two startling additions. 

I had by no means finished, when he snapped his fingers exultant 
ly, and declared that he knew “that darned little creatur’ like 
book!” 

“Tell us all about her,” we both demanded in a breath. “ Buggy 
Jem” felt in his pocket, extracted therefrom a huge plug of tobace», 
which he consigned to a mouth of corresponding size, and favored 8 
with a long story, full of digressions and circumlocutions, the sub 
stance of which was this : 

Six months ago, a party of wagoners had encamped one night in 
the pine-woods, not far from Blinkey Newton’s cabin. Some hours 
after they had left, the following morning, Blinkey, passing — 
ally by the embers of their fire, saw seated in the ashes a ragged litth 
child, who was rocking herself to and fro and making unintelligib 
moans and strange gestures with her arms. He asked in his roug 
way “ what ailed her,” but could get no answer; so he whipped uf 
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is mule, and was riding away when the child, sputtering and jabber- 
ing “ more like an animal than a human,” seized his stirrup and en- 
treated, by unmistakable gestures, to be taken under his protection. 
| Whether Blinky was touched by being for once voluntarily sought, or 
whether an unwontedly soft mood possessed him, who can say ? but he 
took the girl in his arms and carried her to his uncouth home, where 


ever since they had lived inseparable. Abroad too she was contin- 
ually with him, his very shadow in fact; but as nobody had ever 
heard her utter a comprehensible word, and as the oddity of her ap- 
pearance bordered on the ape-like and horrible, all sorts of supersti- 
tious rumors were current as to who the creature was and whence she 
had come. Some swore it was what the Scotch used to call a “ brow- 
nie,” others said it must be a wood-goblin; only one old farmer, 
shrewder and more practical than his associates, “ pooh-poohed ” such 
reports with contempt, declaring the girl to be nothing more than a 
deaf-mute, deserted in all probability by her parents, to whom she 
(poor thing!) had proved a burden. ‘“ Well done,” I exclaimed, when 
this theory was broached, “ You may stop there, Buggy; you’ve hit 
the true nail on the head at last!” 

“ Do you think so?” he inquired, dubiously, disappointed, it was 
plain, at so practical and commonplace a solution of the puz- 
zle. 

“ Think 80? I'm positive,” said I; “every thing confirms that 
lucky guess. Indeed, now I remember, ’tis difficult to understand 
how I failed to come to the same conclusion myself.” Depressed by 
finding the glare of the supernatural thus quenched, like a flaring 
rocket converted into a stick, Buggy Jem would have departed incon- 
solable, had not my wife taken pity upon him and purchased from his 
stock a number of articles of no possible present or future value to 
anybody. These she put aside with an air of solicitude which said, 
“Such treasures are beyond price!” The pedler was comforted, and 
went away whistling like “ three-and-twenty blackbirds” rolled into 
one ! 

The next two or three weeks were passed in hard work upon the 
farm, and Blinkey and his protégée had been forgotten, when one morn- 
ing 1 found that our poultry-yard had been invaded with a vengeance! 
Not only were a dozen of the best breeds of our imported fowls miss- 
ing, but as many more lay dead upon the ground, their necks scien- 
tifically twisted and their feathers scattered in every direction! 

It flashed upon me after an instant’s reflection that Blinkey was 
responsible for this cruel devastation. He had doubtless been aided by 
his adopted child or goblin (who, by-the-way, had been fitted by gen- 
eral consent with the title of “ Scrub,” because, in her ragged scraggi- 
ness, she was not unlike the common scrub-oak of the sand-barrens). 
At all events, I determined to find out what the worthy couple in 
question were doing. Therefore, a little after sundown that evening, 
I rode cautiously toward Blinkey’s cabin, and, having secured my 
horse in the surrounding wood, I peered about the premises, seeking 
information. While I lingered and looked vainly for some sign of life 
without, there flashed between the cracks of the log-hut a sudden 
ruddy light, and at the same moment a strain of music, inexpressibly 
sweet, delicate, and mournful, floated from that rude “ shanty” out 
upon the “ gloaming.” 

Approaching still nearer, I glanced through the interstices of the 
building, and beheld so oufré and novel a spectacle that I couldn’t 
help wishing that Doré was with me to perpetuate its details by his 
eccentric pencil. Seated in the blaze of a huge pine-knot, the inevita- 
ble whiskey-bottle within easy reach upon a deal table, was Blinkey 
Newton, his expression a shade less revolting than common, while he 
played upon the violin with a skill, pathos, and harmony, that took 
me wholly by surprise. In better days, he had been fond of that in- 
strument, and even the weight of the awful degradation now oppress- 
ing him could not destroy his passion for music. 

He wielded his bow with marvellous effect, the hard lines of the 
ruined face softening by degrees, and growing almost tender at the 
humanizing tones his own hand elicited. 

And crouching upon the floor, her chin supported on Blinkey’s 
knee, her weird, eldritch eyes raised to his, with a look half-inscrutable, 
half-devoted, the poor little dumb outcast Scrub could be seen, striv- 
ing apparently to read her patron’s thoughts and to catch the sounds 
which, by a sort of instinct, she knew he was making upon that odd 
wooden instrument at his shoulder. Once or twice she regarded the 
violin with an envious impatience, but, so subtle and evanescent was 
this expression, that scarcely could one detect it before, like a swift- 








flitting cloud, it had passed, leaving the gentler look undarkened and 
undisturbed. 

A coal-black cat, of gigantic proportions and baleful gaze—the 

letest representative conceivable of the traditional witches’ cat— 
glowered from a corner of the hearth, lifting his ugly head occasion- 
ally, and arching his back, as if in protest against any thing so beau- 
tiful as his master’s musical performance. ‘“ What a scene of moral 
contrasts!” I thought. “ Harmonies; the truest and the purest, pro- 
ceeding from that low, corrupt, unspeakably-depraved being, surround- 
ed by evidences of his fall—sounds of heaven rising out of hades!” 

Perhaps it is not possible for any man, though a prince in wicked. 
ness, utterly to destroy or stifle conscience. At all events, while I 
curiously watched him, some stray tone of his violin startled Blinkey 
and overcame his softer emotions. 

The bow drooped, and was then dashed from his hand; he began 
to shake and tremble violently from head to foot ; a strange rage and 
terror possessed him. Glancing round with dilated eyes, he stared 
into the corners of the room, where fantastic shadows from the fire- 
light flickered and danced grotesquely. These shadows maddened 
him. To his diseased fancy they were evidently fiend-like. With a 
muttered, quavering curse he rose stiffly up, more like some figure moved 
by galvanism than the human will, and, thrusting his arms and hands 
outward, with the gesture of one who would keep off a mortal enemy, 
he slowly retreated sideways toward the door. The veins on his fore- 
head were purple-black and swollen. Every nerve and muscle shiv- 
ered in agony. His countenance was a living, writhing, palpable 
nightmare. But, as he glided rather than walked across the floor, 
Scrub, who had risen too, following with painful intentness his every 
motion, rushed on a sudden before him, uttering that deep, inarticu- 
late, thrilling cry of hers; she seized his uplifted hands, clasped and 
kissed them with frantic affection, and besought him by her looks, as 
plainly as if she had spoken, to be quieted and to take comfort. Here 
was one in the world that loved him still! Blinkey’s haggard and 
haunted face relaxed. He comprehended her tender pantomime, and, 
quickly gathering the uncouth little comforter to his heart, sobbed 
and wept over her like a woman. 

I turned quietly away and left the place. Somehow my eagerness 
to convict Blinkey of theft, to arrest him, as it were, red-handed (for 
I felt convinced still that he had my poultry secreted on his premises), 
had completely evaporated; a profound compassion was the sole 
feeling I experienced now. 

For a long time after this adventure I saw and heard nothing of 
the oddly-assorted pair. But, on a dismal afternoon in October, I 
was again honored by a visit from Buggy Jem, whose appearance at 
once impressed me by its unwonted gravity. 

Indeed, he was more than grave. There was a perplexed, startled, 
one might almost say an awed expression in his sharp little pig’s- 
eyes, which, dilating them unnaturally, gave to his whole face an as- 
pect irresistibly grotesque. 

“ What's the matter, Jem ?” I inquired. 

Buggy Jem shut the door with mysterious care. He iooked all 
around him, as if to make sure that no other person was present, and 
then, lowering his voice to a deep, solemn bass, remarked : 

“ Kurnul, ef ever a man seed the devil, J’ve seed the’ blasted cuss 
this day!” 

“How ? where?” I responded. 

“ Well, kurnul, I was a-passin’ by that derned house of Blinkey’s 
on my way to Sixteen, when the biggest sort of jabberin’ and howlin’ 
just made me stop a spell and look in at the window. Wish I may 
die ef I didn’t see thar at the old bed-head little Scrub a dancin’, and 
yellin’, and gallivantin’, round a black figur sot up stiff and straight 
agin’ the bolster, with a face yellow-white, like putty, and O Lawd! 
sich eyes, sich eyes!” And Buggy Jem lifted up his own eyes in 
amazement and horror. 

I knew the fellow’s inordinate propensity for exaggeration and even 
downright lying, but evidently he had, for once, witnessed a horrible 
spectacle of some sort; therefore, about sunset, I mounted my horse 
and rode over to Blinkey’s with a disagreeable presentiment of evil. 
Both the hour and the season appeared ominous and dreary. Low, 
wailing, funereal winds moaned among the tops of the swaying pines ; 
huge masses of dark-gray clouds scudded threateningly overhead, 
while the dead autumnal leaves fell thick and fast along the solitary 


road. 
Having reached the rude “clearing” before the cabin, I dis- 
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mounted and hitched my horse securely to the bough of a sapling. 
Then a curious sensation, not certainly of fear, but rather a mixed 
feeling of suspense and repulsion, took possession of me. I stopped, 
hesitating and anxious, when the silence was broken by an awful cry, 
not loud or shrill, but deep, guttural, husky, as from the throat of a 
person on the point of strangulation, followed by a long, inarticulate 
quaver, a hundred times wilder than the shrieks of an Irish wake or 
the hoarse-falling dirge of the bag-pipe. 

“That is Scrub’s voice,” I muttered. 
torturing or killing her?” 

Without a second’s further delay I went up to the door of the hut 
and opened it. A stormy light from the west flooded the room, in the 
full glare of which rested the form of a man starkly outstretched upon 
the tattered bed. 

Dressed in a suit of the finest black broadcloth, I might have sup- 
posed that some stranger had temporarily sought the hospitality of 
the cabin, but the rigid lines of the figure, and the sight of Scrub 
hovering about its head, moaning or crying her inarticulate cry with 
unearthly persistence, forbade such an idea as soon almost as it had 
arisen. 

Going nearer, I could see the face distinctly but for a few minutes. 
Although I recognized it as Blinkey’s, death had so transfigured the 
countenance that I stood gazing upon it with speechless astonishment 
and awe. 

What! Could these be the features of the miserable outcast whose 
every word had been a curse, and whose breath was pollution? As the 
lurid sunset flickered over them, they seemed, despite their deadly pal- 
lor, to be alive—alive with the dignity of a recaptured soul, which, assert- 
ing itself even in the hour of dissolution, so elevated the ruined face as 
to impart to it an utterly-indescribable aspect of spirituality! It was 
not a contented or serene, far less a blissful expression. Rather it re- 
sembled the look of one who, in the sudden illumination poured upon 
him from the Eternal Throne, had at the same instant recognized the 
enormity of his own sins and the possibility of some future supreme 
purification. I could not help believing that, in the dreadful, glim- 
mering vagueness of the “ valley of the shadow of death,” there had 
come to this man so much of mercy that the devils long possessing 
him had been cast out, and some ineffable hint of a redemption in the 
far eternities had been whispered to his heart! How, otherwise, 
could it be possible to explain the blended humility and majesty, the 
very abasement of humility, the supremest exaltation of majestic pa- 
tience (strengthened for an expiation of ages), which then and there 
separated the countenance of that dead malefactor from all other 
faces I had ever beheld, quick or dead ? 

Meantime, with an impish motion, Scrub flitted to and fro near the 
bed, now peering keenly into the unclosed eyes of the corpse, and 
then throwing her lean arm upward with a gesture of pathetic aban- 
donment as she uttered her strange shriek. 

Once or twice she placed her hands firmly upon the shoulders of 
her dead protector, shaking him with a sort of fury ; and, when noth- 
ing came of this—when no sign of life was manifest—the forlorn, dis- 
traught little creature seemed for a while paralyzed, and could only 
moan after the fashion of some animal in pain that was unendu- 
rable. 

Regarding the careful manner in which Blinkey’s body was attired, 
and the fine quality of the suit he had chosen for his grave-clothes, I 
conjectured that, feeling the approaches of death, he had determined 
to assert in articulo mortis the reputable position from which he had 
fallen, or perhaps, as the soul his vices had banished shuddered back 
toward its desecrated body, just previous to the everlasting separation 
of both, he desired—obeying an occult instinct—to array himself with 
cleanliness and decency. 

The broadcloth suit itself had probably been preserved by acci- 
déht among the few articles of personal property brought by its owner 
years before to the log-cabin in the woods. 

As Blinkey had evidently been dead for two days and more, I saw 
the necessity of his being buried as soon as practicable. According- 
ly I took the prompest measures to have the corpse legally identified, 
and, at a late hour of the night, I stood by the side of his open 
grave, which a couple of stalwart laborers had been hired to dig, pre- 
pared, in the absence of a clergyman, to read the funeral-service my- 
self. This—choosing the magnificent ritual of the Episcopal Church 
—I proceeded to do, amid the surprised silence of my two workmen, 
and what seemed the apathetic despair of Scrub, who had followed 
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the body quietly to the place of sepulture, and was now with folded 
arms looking down upon it, not a muscle of her poor, wizened, an- 


‘cient little face stirred by. any perceptible emotion. The place chosen 


for the grave lay between a pair of gigantic pine-trees not far from 
the cabin-door, and on the summit of a steep desolate hill. Only 
the solemn starlight shone upon the scene. 
and passing cloud, wavered across the sward, and now and then the 
voice of a distant night-bird sounded strangely from the tangled 
depths of swamp or thicket. 

The service at length concluded, we prepared to lower the body 
into the grave; but, scarcely had we taken hold of the linen sheet 
which I had caused to be wrapped about its darker garments, when 
Scrub hurled herself upon it, and, with a grasp of absolute frenzy, 
endeavored to frustrate our purpose. I tried gently to draw her back, 
but the effort was fruitless. Persuasion, by means of every variety 
of pantomime, proved also vain; therefore, no choice was left us but 
to force the poor creature away as considerately and tenderly as we 
could. The grief of the dumb girl was so violent that finally she be- 
came insensible; whereupon we completed our task, and then, under 
the subdued light, and with a million weird-like whisperings of the 
forest-leaves in our ears, we left the dead to his long repose. 

As for Scrub, borrowing a cart and donkey from one of my as- 
sistants, who meanwhile rode my horse, I placed the still unconscious 
child upon some fragments of hay that strewed the bottom, and slowly 
drove homeward. 

The morning-star was shining brightly in the heavens, when I 
came to the enclosure about our cottage; and, paying the countryman 
for his cart, knocked loudly at the front door. My wife, looking, as 
I told her, provokingly pretty in her variegated robe de chambre, at 
once admitted me, surprised, of course, to find that I was accompanied 
by such an associate. But my story, briefly and earnestly told, recon- 
ciled her immediately to the presence of our guest. She rushed off 
for restoratives of a dozen different sorts, and in a short time we were 
pleased to see their effect in the partial restoration of the girl to con- 
sciousness. 

Administering some weak brandy-and-water, we then put her to 
bed in a vacant room next the library, and left her, as we trusted, to 
repose. 

“Oh,” said my wife, with the tears in her eyes, “what a scene 
you have gone through with to-night! And that wretched child, what 
are we to do with her?” 

“ Well, my love, we must keep her for a few days at least; our 
neighbors are ignorant and superstitious, and would let her starve in 
the woods, rather than have the imp, as they think her, with any one 
of them.” 

It seemed, however, do as we might, that Scrub was destined to 
starvation. For the next sixty hours, not a morsel passed her lips. 
No persuasion could induce her to eat, though we tempted her with 
delicate fare. 

Tossing and moaning, moaning and tossing on her cot, she grew 
so wan and haggard, that her usual resemblance to some old, old 
woman, became so intensified as to appear in the last degree abnormal 
and grotesque. But about midnight on the third day of this danger- 
ous abstinence, I was awakened by a tremendous clatter, a dash of 
miscellaneous articles falling in the pantry beneath my chamber. 
Passing down-stairs with a candle, and appearing on the scene of tu- 
mult, there was Scrub coolly seated, like a goblin Marius, amid the 
ruins of plates, dishes, tumblers, wine-glasses, and saucers, with the 
breast of a roasted turkey in her lap, and a drumstick of the same 
luscious bird in the act of being ravenously devoured between her 
teeth. She had found her way, somehow, to the safe, which being 
locked, and resisting her efforts to open it, no doubt the half-famished 
little animal had dragged the cupboard down, burst the fastenings of 
the door, and thus secured for herself a meal, in the midst of the 
débris of quite a Carthage of crockery. 

It happened to be moonlight; therefore she could see to conduct 
her depredations efficiently. 

For a fortnight longer Scrub remained at our house, evidently 4 
restless, unwilling guest. Repeatedly she tried: to run away, but we 
kept a sharp eye upon her, and the tameless young Ishmaelite was 
always caught, and brought back kicking and struggling, or sullen 8 
an outraged savage. 

Once she managed to secure a bottle of our best Madeira, and im- 
bibed the whole of it; consequently, she was made excessively drunk, 
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to the disgust of my wife, and the amusement of the servants, who en- 
couraged her extravagant antics. 

But Scrub’s last feat procured her prompt and final banishment 
from among us. 

One morning just after breakfast, a shrill treble was piped from 
the parlor, where Master Theo, aged eight, our only son and heir, had 
been sent to learn his reading-lesson. The tableau beheld, as we has- 
tened to the rescue, was more lively than satisfactory. Theo lay sprawl- 
ing on his back, two mottled legs convulsively pawing the air, while, 
bestriding the urchin’s stomach, Scrub, entirely at her ease, was en- 
gaged in tattooing the victim’s face with her hawk-like finger-nails. 

This was too much. Master Theo’s mother pounced upon the cul- 
prit, and for tlre first, and I am sure the last time in her life, her 
fair hands were employed in necessary chastisement. 

The day after, Scrub was on her way to the city of F , to be 
placed in the celebrated “Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” there. A cer- 
tain surplus sum, which my last work of fiction had unexpectedly 
brought me, I devoted to Scrub’s benefit, and to the securing of 
extra medical attention to her case. 

A month—two months—passed. All accounts received trom the 
asylum of our poor unfortunate were the reverse of encouraging. 
She was, by turns, sullen and furious, perversely cunning, and openly 
outrageous. Nothing whatever could be taught her. “Indeed” (the 
principal of the institution wrote me), “I have never, in all my mani- 
fold experience, met with a human creature, to all appearance, so thor- 
oughly animal, We are not merely discouraged, but disgusted and re- 
pelled.” 

Finally, during a spell of the severest weather known at the South 
for thirty years, in the latter portion, I think, of the month of Janu- 
ary, news reached me that Scrub had evaded the watchful care of her 
guardian, and was nowhere to be found. The most rigid search, the 
widest advertisements, were without avail. As time crept on, it was 
generally concluded that the ill-fated little Bohemian had come to her 
death somewhere in the swamps or forests. 

I myself began to entertain this opinion, when, in the following 
March, chance carried me, for the third time in the course of this nar- 
rative, to the vicinity of Blinkey’s cabin, which the superstitious fears 
of the “ sand-lapping” gentry had left untouched. The weather con- 
tinued unwontedly bleak and cold, the wind being sharp as a razor, 
and howling sometimes like a famished wolf. As the top of the old 
familiar hut came in view between the gaunt trunks of the pines, I 
suddenly drew rein to listen. What sound was that, feebly and flit- 
tingly borne upon the gale, and dying off with abrupt, spasmodic 
harshness? The sound of a violin, surely, but a violin played by some 
ignorant, inexperienced hand. 

Instantaneously the thought flashed on me that I should find 
Scrub in her old home; that her hand, and no other’s, held that un- 
certain bow. Indeed, I was not mistaken ; for, upon once more peer- 
ing through the cabin window, I saw the girl half-sitting, half-lying, 
along the filthy, disordered bed, nodding her head weakly up and 
down, with the violin at her shoulder, and imitating—though of course 
she could hear no sound—the motion with the bow-hand she remem- 
bered in Blinkey’s playing. Again, an angry sunset flooded the room, 
brought out into strong relief the squalid rafters festooned with cob- 
webs, the dusty, uneven floor, the few pieces of dilapidated furuiture, 
and, above all, the elfin features of Scrub, many times more weird, un- 
canny, and elfin-like, than ever. 

They were pinched and wasted grievously; a red, feverish spot 
burned in either cheek, and her eyes, once so small and keen, now 
looked unnaturally large and languid in their hollow sockets. 

As I turned from the window to the door, she detected my pres- 
ence—leaped from the bed, and strove to make her escape. But the 
poor wild thing had lost her former activity and strength. She fell 
just outside the threshold, panting like a wounded partridge, and lift- 
ing the dumb agony of her eyes to my face in a manner I could 

hardly endure. Lost, forlorn, bewildered little savage, coming, God 
only knew whence, tossed from billow to billow of a life which stunned 
and wearied her, there was ¢hat in her expression which plainly told 
me her release was near. 

I could not doubt that the born nomad had wandered for weeks 
among the wildest, least-frequented localities (after quitting the asy- 
lum), stealing her food when she could, and going without it rather 
than risk the chances of recapture. 

Nor could I doubt that some marvellous instinct, akin to the in- 








stinct of birds or beasts, had led her through the hundred and odd 
miles that intervened between the city of F. and her former home 
in the pine-barrens, And the magnet that drew her on was a lonely, 
unhonored grave. Meanwhile, as I have said, Scrub lay panting and 
exhausted. Semi-starvation and exposure had done their work upon 
her. She had not the energy to resist when I took her in my arms, 
and laid her gently on the comfortless bed within. 

“The child,” thought I, “is not long for this world, but still a 
doctor might help her somewhat.” So for a doctor I went. Our 
county sculapius had fortunately returned from his “ rounds,” and 
I at once secured his services. He examined Scrub’s condition, and, 
as he did so, remarked: “ There’s no hope whatever—last stage, you 
see, of what we call galloping consumption. No use even to remove 
her; ’twould merely fidget the creature, and make her worse.” 

Convinced that he was right, I confined my philanthropic efforts 
to the more cleanly and comfortable arrangement of the bed, from 
which I felt assured that Scrub would never pass alive. All that 
night, having made a huge fire of hickory and pine knots on the hearth 
of the cabin, I watched the child’s uneasy slumber. Every now and 
then, she would start from sleep, sitting perfectly erect, and looking 
around her with an eager, wistful gaze. The moonlight-shadows came 
and went across the floor, or crept up the walls, like impalpable tides 
of a soundless, mysterious sea. The wind, no longer blowing in mad, 
irregular gusts, moaned through chink and crevice, suggestive of the 
voice of some misguided spirit calling plaintively upon its fellows. 
And the rush of a neighboring stream blended with the voice of the 
wind, over which, occasionally, one could hear the deep, melancholy 
boom of a falling pine, cut through by the ruthless fangs of fire that 
had recently devastated the forest. Certainly a “grewsome” scene— 
an hour weird and awful! Still, as the time slowly passed, I continued 
to brood over the flames that danced and wavered in numberless gro- 
tesque shapes, now taking the form of a huge volcanic eruption, and 
anon forming themselves into beautiful rivers flowing through lands 
of enchantment—a tropic sunlight irradiating the waves, or flashing 
upward in jets of purple and gold and amethyst. And so, gradually 
and unconsciously, I sank from reverie into slumber. 

Hours after, the decay of the fire, and the cold wind that pre- 
ceded morning, awoke me. 

I looked round mechanically, rubbing my eyes with stupid sur- 
prise, when they rested on the patient’s bed and found it empty. The 
cold moonlight shimmered across the coverlet, and the moaning of 
the wind now seemed articulate. 

I staggered drowsily up, and remarked that the door—previous- 
ly well secured—was wide open. Looking onward, I could recog- 
nize the site of Blinkey’s grave. A dark object, indistinctly out- 
lined, rested upon the surface of the mound. What was it? Still 
in a half-dream, I approached the spot; and there, her wasted 
cheek lovingly pressed against the earth, her arms outstretched as 
to embrace the dead form beneath, lay the outcast child, as dead 
and cold as the corpse of him she sought. Outcast—yes ; but outcast 
perhaps no longer! Who shall say that the loyal little heart, so 
stanch and faithful, through the mists of physical affliction and the 
perplexities of cruel want, to its one earthly friend, had not gone to 
the bosom of another and a celestial Friend, even the pitiful Christ, 
who said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven ?” 





Paut H. Hayne 





PARIS AFTER THE PEACE. 


HERE are, probably, few points of view in Paris better known to 

the travelling public than the avenue which leads from the Are 

de Triomphe to the main entrance to the Bois. It now bears the 
name of General Uhrich, the defender of Strasbourg ; but to the world 
at large it is still known, and will be known for many a year, as the 
Avenue de l’Impératrice. As I write the name, the avenue rises be- 
fore me as I have witnessed it on many a sunny afternoon. The great 
broad slopes of turf which line either side of the wide thoroughfare 
are gay with rich beds of flowers. It is the retour des courses, and all 
Paris has crowded out to see the race-course company drive back into 
the capital. The trim gravel walks are thronged with family parties 
of kindly bourgeois folk, accompanied by children and nurses innumer- 
able; the riding-path is dotted over with cavalcades of horses ; the 
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great central road is filled with treble lines of carriages, moving slowly 
to and fro—carriages of all kinds, from the lordly barouche to the 
humble fiaere ; from the four-in-hand of the Jockey Club to the Vic- 
toria, in which ces dames display the marvels of their toilet. Every 
thing is bright, gorgeous, gay, to look upon. The huge imperial gen- 
darmes, mounted on their iron-gray horses, patrol up and down, keep- 
ing the carriages in line. Then, when the avenue was at its fullest, 
and it seemed impossible to force a way through, the stream of car- 
rieges would part asunder, a cavalcade of wild-looking spahis, digging 
their horses’ flanks with their cruel stirrups as they galloped on, would 
pass through the opening, and in an open barouche, escorted by out- 
riders in green-and-gold liveries, Napoleon III., the “ wise prince,” as 
the world, after Mr. Disraeli, then called him, the Badinguet of to- 
day, would drive past, bowing listlessly to languid salutations. Such 
is the framework of the constantly-recurring pageant, familiar to me, 
as to all sojourners within the French capital, associated with the 
name of the Avenue de I’Impératrice. It has been my fortune to see 
most of the famous parks, drives, corsos, of which the Old and the 
New World can boast; and, according to my judgment, there is no 
promenade I have ever witnessed, which, in brilliancy and outward 
show, bears any comparison to the avenue ‘to the Bois in the days 
of the second empire. 

Let me recall it now as I saw it but the other day. The grass- 
covered slopes were covered over with tentes dabri, by whose sides 
groups of soldiers sat around camp-fires, lounging sullenly. The 
flower-plots had been trampled under foot, the trees cut down for the 


most part. The villa-palaces which lined the avenue were closed and 
deserted. Not a puff of smoke could be seen rising from the chim- 
ney-tops. It was just the hour when Paris was wont to drive out to 


the Bois; but not a carriage was to be discovered from the Are de 
Triomphe right down to the walls. An omnibus stood waiting by the 
gates ; a solitary horseman galloped along the riding-path. The gor- 
geous gendarmes were replaced by two sentries in civilian dress, with 
broad red stripes down their velveteen trousers, who strutted about 
with their hands in their pockets, their muskets leaning against a wall 
hard by. The grass-grown walls, which, in spite of the cannon 
mounted in the embrasures, looked in the old days so quiet and so 
peaceful, had changed their aspect. Your first thought, had you not 
known the truth, would have been that some great drainage-works 
were going on along the sleepy Boulevard de Lannes, which runs in- 
side the ramparts, and had been suspended by a strike of the work- 
men, As you looked down, you saw that the banks were scored and 
furrowed with trenches, galleries, bomb-proof passages, and rifle-pits. 
Whether shells had actually fallen on this portion of the walls, or 
whether the destruction had been wrought during the removal of the 
guns, I could not learn. But the whole line of fortifications here- 
abouts had the look of works which had suffered from heavy fire. 
There was everywhere that air of wilful, wanton destruction which 
you see in‘places that have been knocked about by a bombardment. 
The solitude was oppressive; the silence of the scene painful. A 
company of raw recruits were being taught the goose-step in a small 
square leading out of the Boulevard Lannes. Hard by was a house 
belonging to an old friend of mine. I rang at the bell, but found 
the place deserted. The last time I had driven along the road, 
not a year ago, I remember having seen a group of children playing 
on the slopes of the walls by the mounted cannon, and thinking how 
peaceful the whole place looked. I climbed up the walls, and looked 
down upon what was once the Bois. For a space some half a mile in 
breadth from the walls there stretched a long, bleak expanse, remind- 
ing one of the clearings I have seen in the backwoods of the Western 
States. The avenues, bosquets, winding paths, banks, and arbors of 
the Bois had disappeared, and in their place was a plain covered with 
the stumps of trees, cut some foot or so above the soil. In the dis- 
tance rose the dark belt of trees which still stands around the lake ; 
and there, no doubt, before many months are over, the fashionable 
world of Paris will congregate once more; but the bared clearing be- 
tween the walls and the entrance to the Jardin d’Acclimatation will 
remain for many years as a reminiscence of the siege. For the mo- 
ment its desolation was complete ; a party or two of wood-cutters col- 
lecting the fallen branches from amid the stumps, an ambulance-cart 
with the red cross on its side, were all the moving things that sup- 
plied the place of the goodly company which was used to take its 
pleasure here day after day. The sky was dull, laden with snow- 
clouds, faint gleams of wintry sunlight flickered from time to time 











over the dreary scene ; the bare spaces where the guns used to stand 
added to the look of desertion which surrounded every thing; the 
ceaseless rat-tat of the drum, keeping time for the recruits’ steps, 
sounded mournfully; half a dozen idlers like myself stood on the 
walls looking sadly at the solitude before them. Mont Valérien tow- 
ered on the horizon above the Bois. All was cheerless, forlorn, 
desolate. 

I have dwelt upon this scene because, in as far as I saw of Paris, 
it is the one sole position in the whole of the city in which the real 
presence of the war is forced upon you unmistakably. Outside the 
walls there is ruin and desolation enough to show that a great warfare 
has just been carried on. But, if you except the view from the walls 
adjoining the sometime Avenue de I’Impératrice, you might wander 
about the city for hours without coming on any thing which would 
show you that war had passed by there. I have no wish to accuse 
the correspondents who described the siege of Paris in our English 
papers of wilful exaggeration; but I think, after the wont of chroni- 
clers sadly in want of matter, they generalized from individual inci- 
dents, and confounded what they heard was likely to take place with 
what they knew to have actually taken place. We heard a great deal 
about the devastation worked by the bombardment. If you want to 
know what shelling a town really means in earnest, you can acquire 
the knowledge easily enough at St.-Denis or St.-Cloud. You will not 
learn the lesson in Paris. You must walk for a long time and use 
your eyes sharply about the quarter—that of the Panthéon—where 
the shells fell thickest, before you see a trace of the bombardment. 
As far as I could see, there has not been a single street or public 
building in this quarter which has been materially damaged by the 
Prussian cannon. Whether dropping a few hundred shells into a 
crowded city is or is not a more wanton piece of destruction than a 
serious bombardment, is a point on which I do not care to enter; but 
of this I am sure, that, whatever the moral effect of the bombardment 
of Paris may have been, the material effect was absolutely insignifi- 
cant. So, in like manner, there has been a strange amount of sensa- 
tional reporting about the external injuries inflicted on Paris by its 
citizens. The trees which line the Boulevards are untouched; the 
Champs Elysées are just what they used to be; the Tuileries remain 
unshorn of their foliage. 

Judging from what I see of things, I cannot but fancy that there 
may likewise have been a great deal of exaggeration about the actual 
horrors of the siege. Of course, it is impossible to prove a negative; 
and I cannot pretend to say that the spectacle of famished women 
gnawing bones like wild beasts, and such like incidents of siege-life in 
Paris, as portrayed by imaginative chroniclers of the Besieged-Resi- 
dent order, may not have been witnessed in the streets of the capital. 
But I am convinced that such incidents were no more characteristic 
of the daily life of Paris during the siege than deaths by starvation at 
Bethnal Green are of the daily life of London. Putting together vari- 
ous accounts I heard from many people who lived through that time 
of trial, I have come to the following conclusions: The great mass of 
the working-class were by no means badly off. The men had for the 
most part their thirty sous a day as National Guards; the women and 
ehildren had their rations ; and, though there was much sickness, dis- 
tress, and suffering, among the operatives, it was scarcely, if at all, 
greater than in any ordinary hard winter when work is slack. The 
well-to-do classes,.who had money at their disposal, had laid up large 
stores before the investment began; and, though they also were ex- 
posed to great discomfort through the curtailment of their accustomed 
luxuries, they were as a body never brought face to face with actual 
want. The real pinch and stress fell almost exclusively on the class 
of small employés, clerks, shopmen, skilled artisans—in fact, on the 
whole class which lives by weekly wages paid for brain-labor. The 
sufferings of this “ Mezzo Ceto” portion of the community were terri- 
ble; they had no wages or earnings to receive, they had no savings to 
invest in food; they were too independent to beg for alms, too feeble 
to hustle and struggle for rations with the crowd. It was among this 
class, which starved and pined away, died and made no sign, that the 
mortality was the heaviest; and I have no doubt that, if the true story 
of the siege could be written, it would reveal piteous cases of cruel 
misery, sad enough in all conscience, but confined, with few exceptions, 
to the intermediate class between the workman and the employer. If 
this theory of mine is correct, it serves to explain a good deal that is 
otherwise inexplicable in the history of the siege. 

How was it, I am often asked, that the population of Paris, 80 
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turbulent, hot-headed, and impatient of control, as its history in the 
past, and, alas! also in the present, shows it to be, exercised such 
wonderful self-restraint and moderation throughout their long isolation 
from the outer world. My answer is, that the governing class and the 
working-class alike never had their resolution tested by the dire ex- 
tramity of hunger; and that the class which really bore the burden of 
the siege is the class which never makes barricades or coups @ état, 
but, under every administration, obeys the powers that be. Let me 
not be misunderstood as denying to the Parisians the claim of hero- 
ism. The resistance of the city would have been impossible, if, amid 
all classes, there had not been an almost superstitious devotion to 
the cause of Paris, a readiness to sacrifice personal considerations to 
the common good—a conviction that the honor of France was in- 
trusted to their hands, and that Europe was watching to see how the 
trust would be discharged. That this national sentiment has its 
strong as well as its weak side, I should be the last to deny. I wish 
I could feel confident that, under like conditions, London would ex- 
hibit a like patience and resolution. But I am only stating facts when 
I declare that the heroism of Paris, be it great or small, was not sub- 
jected to the fiery trial of starvation. 

And, if I am right in so thinking, I fancy that any patriotic 
Frenchman, no matter to which particular line of politics he belonged, 
would feel after revisiting Paris that his country had entered on a 
better era. The empire has fallen, and Paris has recovered much of 
the look she wore in earlier and simpler days. How long the reforma- 
tion may last I do not pretend to guess. But, for the time, the reign 
of the Cocodés and Cocottes is at an end. The Victorias have van- 
ished, and the ladies with the indecorous, gorgeous toilets, which the 
small journals used to love to chronicle, have disappeared with 
them. I dare say there is vice and to spare still in Paris, but I am 
Philistine enough to think that vice, restricted, regulated, and kept in 
seclusion, is far less injurious to public morals than vice flaunting un- 
restrained about the streets. The cafés along the Boulevards are no 
longer crowded with public women, and the few you see about are 
quiet, not to say dowdy, in their costumes. While I was in Paris, 
a few returned viveurs gave a supper- party at the Maison Dorée, 
where the general portion of the guests belonged to the class 
which used to make the fortune of the cabinets particuliers; and 
late in the evening, the revel became so uproarious that the sound of 
the women’s voices could be heard on the Boulevards. Forthwith a 
crowd assembled outside, and iuformed the landlord that the party 
must break up at once, or else the establishment would be attacked. 
At such a crisis as the present a revival of the scandals of the empire 
was an insult to public feeling. And, with all respect for the exercise 
of individual liberty, it seems to me this manifestation of popular 
sentiment was not an unhealthy sign. 

In like manner, though Paris had now been at peace for weeks, 
there was no symptom of the revival of the passionate pursuit of 
pleasure which distinguished the era of the empire. For the first 
time for a series of years there were no public balls on the night of 
the Mi-Caréme. An edict was issued on the evening previous for- 
bidding any masquerades on the night in question; but the edict 
was much criticised by the press, on the ground that nobody had pro- 
posed giving any entertainment of the kind. The only ball adver- 
tised was one at Salle Valentino; and that was scantily frequented. 
And, as far as I could learn, there was not a single casino or salle 
de danse permanently open in the whole of Paris. There were not 
half a dozen theatres open in the city; not a single new pieee was 
even advertised. Of course this lack of public amusement was due 
in no small measure to the fact that almost all the public entrepre- 
neurs are ruined, and that the theatre and casino-frequenting public 
is very short of money. I have no idea that the Parisians are 
likely to become Puritanical, or to be made forthwith moral and 
virtuous. Before many months are over, the tide of pleasure will 
doubtless be again in full flow; but I question it ever reaching the 
height it did under the reign of imperialism. It is no great credit 
to the Parisians that they should have no heart for merry-making, 
while the Prussians are within a couple of miles of Paris, and 
their guns still command portions of the city. It would, however, 
be an infinite discredit to the Parisians were it otherwise; and 
when I am told, as I often am, that they are indifferent to the ca- 
lamities of France, I think it only fair to say that their outward de- 
meanor was that of a population still stunned by a terzible misfor- 
tune, 





But of all the changes in the aspect of Paris which most strike a 
visitor who has rot seen the city since the days of the empire, the 
greatest is one which it is easier to appreciate on the spot than to 
describe at a distance. I know not how better to express it than 
by saying that the life has somehow gone out of Paris. It is not 
only that the streets are half empty, that carriages have. wellnigh 
disappeared, that the shop-windows are bare of wares, that trade is 
obviously at a stand-still, that house after house is shut up, that there 
is no building going on, that beggars are to be met with everywhere ; 
there is besides all this an unavoidable impression forced upon you 
as you wander about the city, that Paris has outlived its prime. 
Much of this impression may be owing to the circumstances of the 
moment, but still even when order is restored under a settled gov- 
ernment, I question if the recovery of Paris will be a very rapid, or 
even a very thorough one. Beneath the empire Paris was developed 
by artificial means. The wondrous aggrandisement and embellish- 
ment of the city were out of all proportion to the natural growth of 
the country, marvellous as that growth was. And the artificial stimu- 
lus afforded by the imperial system being removed, the grandeur of 
Paris has, I think, collapsed for many a year to come. Except in the 
improbable event of a Napoleonic restoration, any government likely 
to be established in France must rely more upon the provinces than 
upon the capital. The desire exhibited by the great majority of the 
Bordeaux Assembly, elected as it is by universal suffrage, to remove 
the seat of government from the banks of the Seine, was not merely 
an ebullition of provincial jealousy or reactionary partisanship, but 
was the expression of a wide-spread, popular conviction that the vir- 
tuai supremacy of Paris is fatal to the welfare of France. While 
France remains a nation, Paris must, in my judgment, remain its per- 
manent capital. But the government of the future will have no mo- 
tive to maintain, still less to augment, the importance of Paris; and 
therefore I see no prospect that in our days Paris will ever recover her 
pristine grandeur. That her loss may prove the gain of France, must 
be the wish of all who, like myself, believe that the existence of 
France as a prosperous and powerful community is essential to the 


welfare of Europe. 
Epwarp Dicey. 





YOSEMITE. 





E give, in this week’s Journat, two illustrations of the famous 
scenery of the Yosemite Valley, in California, drawn by Mr. 
Fenn from photographs by Anthony. This wonderful chasm is sit- 
uated on the Merced River, in the southern portion of the county of 
Mariposa, and one hundred and forty miles a little southeast from San 
Francisco. It is on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, midway 
between its eastern and western base, and in the centre of the State, 
measuring north and south. It is a narrow gorge, eight miles in 
length, from a half to a mile in width, and enclosed in frowning granite 
walls rising with almost unbroken and perpendicular faces to the dizzy 
height of from three to six thousand feet above the green and quiet 
vale beneath. From the brows of the precipices in several places 
spring streams of water, which in seasons of rains and melting snows 
form cataracts of beauty and niagnificence surpassing any thing known 
in mountain-seenery. 

This valley was discovered in the spring of 1851 by a party under 
command of Major James D. Savage, in pursuit of a band of predatory 
Indians, who made it their stronghold, considering it inaccessible to 
the whites. Its name, ‘‘ Yosemite,” pronounced as if terminating in 
y, was given to it in the belief that it was the Indian term for grizzly- 
bear. Several Indian names have been given to prominent rocks and 
falls in the valley, but, as these are difficult of pronunciation, and as 
it is doubtful if these savages ever had names for such objects, these 
have been discarded, and the more appropriate and definitive names 
of our own language adopted, with a few exceptions. 

A few years since this section was granted by the United States 
Government to the State of California, and it will be forever preserved 
for public use. It is becoming a great resort for tourists, and, as it 
becomes better known, and the means of aecess are improved, the in- 
terest in it will be greatly increased. The most interesting time for a; 
visit is in May or June, when the streams are full and the falls pro- 
duce their grandest effects. 

It is difficult to find comparisons to give an impression of the 
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grandeur of the scenery or of the lofty precipices surrounding the 
valley. If the reader crosses the continent on the Pacific Railroad, 
let him imagine, when on the loftiest mountain-pass, that it be cleft in 
twain to the level of the sea, and from the base he can look up four 
thousand feet to the summit of E] Capitan, or six thousand feet to 
the glistening crown of the South Dome. If from New England, let 
him reflect that its loftiest peak—Mount Washington—raises its head 
only to the height of one of these giant rocks. But this grandest 
scenery of the world cannot be described. 

The great gorge is not the only object that calls the visitor to this 
section. The vegetable productions are in keeping with the majestic 
rocks and giddy water-falls. Surrounding it, at distances of from ten 
to fifty miles, are numerous groves of the great trees which have so 
astonished the world. These have been principally examined by 
Whitney and his corps of geologists, and their number is unknown. 
Those of Calaveras are more accessible and better known, but, large 
as they are, many are found in the Southern groves exceeding them 
in size. Whitney measured one of one hundred and six feet in cir- 
cumference and two hundred and seventy-six feet high. Another, lying 
prostrate, has been burned so hollow that one can ride on horseback 
in the cavity for a distance of seventy-six feet and have ample room 
to turn around. The big trees of this section are not in a single 
grove, as in Calaveras County, but are scattered through an extensive 
region at an elevation of from six to seven thousand feet above the 
sea. One collection, known as Mariposa Grove, lies within about five 
miles of the road leading from Mariposa to Yosemite, and from this 
fact has become a great resort for visitors. There are in the grove about 
six hundred large trees of from thirty to one hundred feet in circum- 
ference and from two hundred and thirty to three hundred and twenty- 
five feet in height. These are of the taxodium family, and bear the 
general name of Sequoia, in honor of the Cherokee chief who made 
an alphabet for his tribe, but are distinguished by the specific name 
of gigantia, This grove is the property of the State of California, 
and will be preserved as a public resort. The grove is reached from 
Mariposa or Yosemite by leaving the trail at Clark’s, a station about 
midway between the two places, and taking an easy road to them 
about five miles distant. Other groves are in the vicinity, and the 
Indians report still others, with larger trees, farther in the mountains, 
which white men have never seen. 

The tour of the Yosemite and Big Trees is one of unparalleled in- 
terest, requiring some preparation and endurance to make it, but is 
made without danger and at a slight expense. The railroad and stages 
convey one over a great part of the distance, and saddle-horses and 
experienced guides conduct one the rest. A good hotel is found in 
the valley, and comfort and health, as well as novelty, reward the 
traveller. 





THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


From “ Biracxwoop,” ror Aprit, 1871. 
(Darwin loquitur.) 


‘“ AN comes from a mammal that lived up a tree, 
And a great coat of hair on his outside had he, 
Very much like the Dreadnaughts we frequently see— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ He had points to his ears, and a tail to his rump, 
To assist him with ease through the branches to jump— 
In some cases quite Jong, and in some a mere stump— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“This mammal, abstaining from mischievous pranks, 
Was thought worthy, in time, to be raised from the ranks, 
And, with some small ado, came to stand on two shanks— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ Thus planted, his course he so prudently steered, 
That his hand soon improved and his intellect cleared ; 
Then his forehead enlarged, and his tail disappeared— 


“Tisn’t easy to settle when man became man ; 
When the monkey-type stopped and the human began; 
But some very queer things were involved in the plan— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ Women plainly had beards and big whiskers at first ; 
While the man supplied milk when the baby was nursed ; 
And some other strong facts I could tell—if I durst— 

Which nobody can deny. 


“ Our arboreal sire had a pedigree too ; 
The Marsupial system comes here into view ; 
So we’ll trace him; I think, to a great kangaroo— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“The kangaroo’s parent, perhaps, was a bird ; 
But an ornithorhynchus would not be absurd : 
Then to frogs and strange fishes we back are referred— 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Thus far Darwin has said; but the root of the tree, 

Its nature, its name, and what caused it to be, 

Seem a secret to him, just as much as to me— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Did it always exist as a great institution ? 

And what made it start on its first evolution ? 

As to this our good friend offers no contribution— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Yet I think, that, if Darwin would make a clean breast, 

Some botanical views would be frankly confessed, 

And that all flesh is grass would stand boldly expressed— 
Which nobody can deny. 


The loves of the plants, so deliciously sung, 

Must have softened his heart, when his bosom was young, 

And the “ Temple of Nature” has prompted his tongue— 
Which nobody can deny. 


But, now, if in future good breeding we prize, 

To be cherubs and angels, we some day may rise ; 

And, indeed, some sweet angels are now in my eyes— 
Which nobody can deny. 


If this is our wish, we must act with due care; 

And in choosing our spouses no pains we should spare, 

But select only those that are wise, good, and fair— 
Which nobody can deny. 





Yet however he came by it, man has a soul, 

That will not so submit to despotic control, 

As to make monks and nuns of three-fourths of the whole— 
Which nobody can deny. 


The bad may be pretty, the good may be plain; 

And sad matches are made from the lucre of gain ; 

So, perhaps, as we are we shall likely remain— 
Which nobody can deny. 


After all, then, I ask, what’s the object in view ? 

And what practical good from this creed can ensue ? 

I can’t find in it much that’s both useful and new— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Our old friend Lucretius * explained long ago 

How the fittest survive and the weak are laid low ; 

And our friends of the farm must a thing or two know— 
Which nobody can deny. 











Which nobody can deny. 


* Lucretius, v. 837-877. 
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I would ne’er take offence at what’s honestly meant, 
Or that truth should be told of our lowly descent ; 
To be sprung from the dust I am humbly content— 
Which nobody can deny. 


But this groping and guessing may all be mistaken, 

And in sensitive minds may much trouble awaken, 

So I'll shut up my book, and go back to my Bacon *— 
Which nobody can deny. 





THE DERBY DAY. 


F there is one pastime or amusement peculiarly conducive to the 
tastes of John Bull, it is horse-racing ; or a day in which he thor- 
oughly enjoys himself, it is, par excellence, the “ Derby Day.” Then is 
the time to see him in all his glory. He throws business to the 
winds, shakes off his cloak of ennui, and gives himself up solely and 
entirely to pleasure. 

This is about the only day in the year, of course excepting the 
usual forlorn Sunday, in which you can perceive a palpable difference 
in the streets of London. West End and East End, it is easy to be 
seen that something unusual is taking place. Cast your eye down Fleet 
Street, Cheapside, Ludgate, Ratcliff Highway, Holborn, or the New Cut, 
it will be easy to tell that there is not the usual amount of traffic. 
Again, you can with ease and comfort stroll along Regent Street, old 
Bond Street, or Piccadilly, without risk of a catastrophe; through St. 
James’s Park, or Rotten Row, without being crushed to death by the 
carriage of some dowager-duchess, or trampled to death by the fiery 
steed of a pretty horse-breaker. Yes, London is completely turned 
inside out. Then, where is everybody gone? We have not to won- 
der long, for, from all quarters of the vast metropolis, throngs upon 
throngs of pleasure-seekers are wending their way to Epsom, or, in 
other words, “ going to the Darby.” If you were to question many 
of them as to what they were going to see, they could not tell you, 
except that some kind of racing would take place, but “ when, where, 
or how,” they had not the most remote idea. 

Yes, without doubt, Derby Day is the great event of the London 
year, and it is looked forward to with eagerness and expectancy by all 
parties, from the royal prince, in his splendid equipage, and surround- 
ed by outriders and an escort of dragoons, down to Joe the coster- 
monger, in his donkey-cart—all look forward to the day with a pro- 
found relish. 

There is, however, unfortunately a dark side to this picture. Asa 
rule, betting runs higher, and more money is placed on the “ favorite ” 
for this race, than any other during the season. Many of the flower 
of the English nobility have been utterly ruined by this foolish system 
of “plunging.” Take, for example, the late Marquis of Hastings, 
who lost fabulous sums in 1867, when the favorite was nowhere, and a 
rank outsider, Hermit, the property of Mr. Henry Chaplin, won the 
race at sixty-six to one. And there is many another marquis, duke, 
and baronet, who has squandered his fortune and estates on the turf, 
and, in all human probability, there will be until the end of time. The 
English nation are proverbial for their love of betting, but, win or 
lose, they take it all in good part. 

Let us accept the invitation of Lord Tearaway and Sir Harry 
Whipcord, and make one in their splendid turn-out. Our road lies 
through Kennington, Clapham, Ewell, Cheam, and Morden. What ex- 
citement and confusion as we drive along! The road is lined with 
vehicles of every description, and all are trying to get ahead of each 
other. But good temper and merriment prevail. Every one seems 
bent on enjoying himself to the utmost. 

After a hot and dusty ride, the Downs are in sight, and, wending 
our way to the paddock, we pay the usual “half a sov.,” and are ad- 
mitted. There is still the old tree in the centre, which has witnessed 








* Certainly the Darwinian theory, though it may be interesting as a 
theory, is a considerable encroachment on Baconian principles, which require 
that no theory should be adopted without an adequate induction from facts 
much more direct and complete than any that the Darwinians have yet dis- 
covered—if, indeed, they have discovered any fact at all that infers the possi- 
bility of the transformations which they promulgate. 

The “ Botanic Garden,” the work of old Erasmus Darwin, was more popu- 
lar in its day, and is less popular now, than it deserves to be. His ‘“‘ Temple 
ef Nature,” a posthumous publication, announces in “pompous rhyme” 
nearly the same views of evolution as those now in vogue. 





fun. 











many a defeat or triumph of the favorite. Here is to be seen many a 
country squire, looking well and hearty ; many a fine old English gen- 
tleman, who never makes his appearance in the London world except 
on this occasion. Here are the same old shed-grooms who ruminate 
and shake their heads, each with his private piece of information 
about the various animals, worth about as much as the blade of grass 
they are so continuously sucking. Here also are the various trainers, 
whose names are as household words to the sporting portion of the 
British aristocracy, and who are superintending their charges or mak- 
ing their criticisms. 

Having feasted our eyes upon the cracks, and making up our 
minds which is to win, we wend our way to the course. The grand- 
stand and enclosures are, as usual, thronged with distinguished per- 
sonages. See, there is the future King of England with his lovely 
princess, surrounded by her maids of honor, who are almost as lovely 
as herself. There also is the Prime-minister of England standing by 
the side of his great political opponent, the illustrious author of 
“Lothair.” But on this occasion all ill-feeling is cast aside, and they 
are talking together of the great event. 

But hark! The bell has rung. They are about to start. All is 
intense excitement. The prince mixes with the peer, the peer with 
the peasant; lords and costermongers—all are looking toward one 
great goal. “ Fordham wins!” “Go it, Blue Gown!” “ Johnny Da- 
ley, Johnny Daley!” “ Hurrah! Jimmy Grimshaw has won!” Up 
goes the flag. The race has been run in less than two and a half 
minutes. Thousands of pounds have been won—thousands have been 
lost. The rich has been made poor—the poor man rich. “ Telle est 
la vie!” Little or no interest is taken in the minor events of the 
day, so we propose to wend our way homeward, 

The “ return ” is the time to see the road to advantage. The foot- 
paths are crowded with suburbanites, all anxious to participate in the 
And, of a surety, it is great fun. Many of the inmates of the 
carriages are dressed in a most grotesque manner. Huge noses, dolls 
stuck in the hats—any thing and every thing to cause merriment. All 
along the line, and especially by Clapham Common, bags of flour, rot- 
ten eggs, and other available articles, are thrown about. But this is 
a picture that must be seen to be believed. It cannot be portrayed 
in writing. So, “with the milk in the morning,” come home those 
who were bent on having a spree, and thus ends the “ Darby Day,” 


the day of days to a Britisher. 
S. Romney ANDERSON. 





THE MASSACRE IN THE PLACE VENDOME. 


HERE was an hour on Wednesday, March 22, 1871, when every 

thing in Paris came to a dead stand-still. The city had received 

a shock. Omnibuses stopped—shops were shut—streets deserted— 

business suspended—the Bourse and the banks closed—and a thrill 

of terror ran through the inhabitants. ‘“ Have you heard what has 

just taken place?” said a friend to me; “a frightful massacre in the 
Place Vendéme!” 

I could scarcely believe it, but it was too true! A body of un- 
armed, inoffensive citizens, in number about two thousand, had formed 
a procession, and were carrying a banner on which was inscribed, 
“ Appel aux Amis de ]’Ordre.” After walking down the Boulevards, 
they entered the Place Vendéme by the Rue de la Paix. Here were 
posted, in great numbers, the rebel National Guards, whose hands 
were already stained with the cold-blooded murder of Generals Clement- 
Thomas dnd Lecomte. They barred the progress of these “ friends 
of order.” The latter tried to force their way. Upon this the com- 
mand was given to fire. And immediately the cowards, who had run 
like sheep before the Prussians, fired, point-blank, into a dense body 
of their unarmed fellow-citizens, whose only crime was the making a 
pacific demonstration, and shouting “Vive la république!” “ Vive 
Yordre!” Immediately some fifty killed or wounded lay weltering in 
their blood. Among these were a banker, an American gentleman, a 
newspaper editor, an officer, etc., etc. The former, Monsieur Hottin- 
guer, was in the act of raising a wounded man, when he was shot 
through the lungs andarm. The crowd fled in all directions, carrying 
everywhere the tidings of this terrible onslaught. 

At once doors and windows are closed. The Bourse, the shops, 
the cafés are speedily emptied, shutters fly up as if by magic, the 
“rappel” is sounded, and the surrounding streets are occupied by the 
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Guarde Nationale, and terror spreads through Paris. Meanwhile, about 
a dozen unrecognized bodies of the murdered citizens were carried off 
to the morgue; on their way, the people meeting the mournful pro- 
cession take off their hats, tears filling their eyes, and indignation 
their hearts, as they mutter, “ Assassins,” “ brigands!” Shortly after 
the scene I have just described, I entered the Rue Castiglione, and, 
walking up to the sentry guarding the entrance to the Place Venddme, 
was met with a stern refusal. I asked for the commanding officer, 
and showed him a card stamped with “Société Anglaise de Secours aux 
Paysans.” Whereupon he allowed me to pass, sending a soldier with 
me. The agitation among the National Guards was still great. The 
man accompanying me declared a shot had first been fired at them; 
this, however, is untrue. He showed me the place of slaughter. The 
street and side-pavement were covered with blood. The concierge 
and servants of the house opposite the spot were mopping up the 
clotted gore. Every face was pale with terror. One tall, fine-looking 
man I specially noticed, who was greatly agitated, the drops of per- 
spiration standing on his forehead as he muttered, “ C’est affreux !— 
affreux!” I soon reached the guard keeping the entrance of the Rue 
de la Paix. Just at this moment an enormously stout man, like an 
English innkeeper, was being hustled by the crowd, and cries of 
“ Prussien!” “espion!” were raised. Four or five National Guards 
surrounded and shoved him into the open space, where the officer on 
guard was appealed to. I must say the man behaved with the greatest 
sang-froid ; for, though shoved and dragged, he still kept his hands 
in his pockets, and a cigar in his mouth, merely opposing his assailants 
by the vis inertiae of his own weight. He was marched off between 
National Guards. I was then allowed to pass the sentry, and found 
myself in the seething crowd, which I was glad to get through as soon 
as possible. They were mostly men in blouses, with savage and scowling 
faces, hideous with ferocity, beings that appear like stormy petrels on the 
wild waves of revolution. At the corners of the streets, groups were 
gathered, discussing the frightful event. Evidently the sympathy of 
most was with the murdered men. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, had 
received a terrible illustration. At this moment Paris is held bya 
body of brigands. One has often heard of travelling-parties falling 
under their power; but, for a city of two millions of inhabitants to be 
held in daily and nightly terror by a body of insurgents who have 
seized the Hotel de Ville, the Mairies, the gates of Paris, and all the 
public offices, setting aside the government just elected by universal 
suffrage, is a sight the world has never before beheld! The rebels of 
Belleville and Montmartre, though numbering only one-tenth of the 
National Guard, have overawed the peaceable inhabitants and shop- 
keepers of the Boulevards and Rue de Rivoli, and the emasculated 
manhood of Paris. The end of this tragedy must soon come. Whether 
the government, backed by the provinces, and joining with the friends 
of order, can suppress these audacious rebels, with whom too many of 
the line have fraternized, or whether the Prussians will reénter Paris, 
will be a question settled ere this meets the eye of the reader. Red 
republicanism has given us its own interpretation of its motto. 
Liberty for themselves, is tyranny for others. quality, is appropri- 
ating by violence their neighbors’ honest earnings; and Fraternity, is 
to shoot down a brother whose views differ from their own! The 
position of France at this moment is reading a lesson to the world. 
That lesson is this—that the strength and prosperity of a nation are in 
proportion to its moral virtues. Decay begins within. The fall or 
collapse of a nation, whether from internal convulsion or external 
war, is the last stroke of the tempest bringing down the tree already 
rotten at the heart. The rampant spirit of red republicanism, riding 
rough-shod over established government and social order, is the same 
infidel spirit which, at the close of the last century, paid public wor- 
ship to a courtesan dressed up as the Goddess of Reason. Individual 
judgment will take place hereafter, but national judgment takes place 
in time. Where religion, the observance of the Lord’s-day, social 
virtue—honor, truth, morality—sink below the waves, can you wonder 
at an army being demoralized, or the manhood of a nation perishing 
and drawing down into the vortex its greatness and glory? It has 
been well said by no less a personage than the Archbishop of Paris : 
“The whole nation needs a moral change, to which misfortune does 
not yet appear to have led us. It is suffering from the vices which 
are dear to it, and which it does not coasent to abandon. Love of 
labor, respect for law, the sentiment of duty, moderation, the spirit 
of concord, religious faith, the principles of virtue, do not return to 
the hearts of our people, and do not inspire social life as a whole. 








Light and frivolous, we aré more occupied in talking loudly, than in 
acting with constancy; and more occupied, indeed, in offering to act, 
than in arriving at durable results. There is neither study nor disci- 
pline—reflection is too much for us, the law weighs heavily on us, 
difficulties irritate us, we only admit convenient doctrines, in order 
that we may compose a doctrine still more convenient. Yet we have 
under our eyes a spectacle well fitted to awaken in us the ardor of a 
generous patriotism—to make us feel the need of seeking a refuge of 
moral grandeur. Around us are heaped up ruins which neither pri- 
vate nor public fortune can for a long time repair; fire, destruction, 
pillage, sadden and desolate thirty departments ; our ancient standards, 
charged with so many victories, are now covered with mourning, and 
the foreigner marches insolently over the body of our mutilated coun- 
try. . . . May God be persuaded by our supplications, and send us 
His spirit of counsel and wisdom, of strength and piety, that France 
may know what she wishes—may wish what she really wants, and do 
what she ought. May she be quickly healed of her wounds, which are 
chiefly moral ones, and return to religious belief; and, in consequence, 
to the practice of solid virtues, which are the real strength, the repose, 


and honor of a nation!” 
Epwarp Forsss. 





HELIOTROPES. 


“ True as the dial to the sun.”—Barton Boor. 


I. eer in all Nature do we see the utter dependence of life on 
the bright, warm rays of the sun more clearly exhibited than 
in the large class of flowers which awake with the great orb, follow 
its course in the heavens, and sink into deep sleep when the night 
gains the victory. Early in the morning our white water-lily rises 
slowly from its dark couch below to the surface of the water, turning 
its chaste calyx toward the east; at noon it looks straight up, fully 
unfolded, and at night it once more closes its beautiful petals, turned 
to the west, and then sinks silently into the deep. But it is not only 
the poetical nymphza, which thus pays allegiance to the sun; even 
less highly-gifted flowers, the very herbs of the field, acknowledge their 
dependence, and the wanderer, who in the evening approaches a 
blooming meadow from the east, sees not’ a single blossom on the 
green carpet, all the tiny, bright cups and clusters looking steadfastly 
toward the west. Nor is it the position only by which blossoms show 
their worship ; the opening and closing of their petals also keeps 
pace with the progress of their great lord on high; every flower is in 
slow but steady motion; it has an hour of fullest unfolding, and an- 
other moment, twelve hours later, of complete closing. It is true 
the hour differs, but it returns generally with such unerring regular- 
ity that Linneus could easily compose his flower-clock of plants, each 
of which opened its flowers precisely at a given time. It need not be 
said that, of course, temperature, moisture, and other climatic influ- 
ences, frequently interfere with this punctuality. Some flowers are so 
sensitive to moisture in the air, that they close before the rain begins, 
and thus, like a certain marigold, serve as an unfailing barometer. 
Others close from excessive sensitiveness to light, whenever the sun 
hides for a few minutes behind dark clouds, and the majority of all 
flowers fall asleep during an eclipse of some duration. Even the 
leaves of composite plants partake of this marvellous susceptibility ; 
a visit to our gardens ina dark night shows, by the help of a lan- 
tern, a number of locusts (acacias), the common clover, and the wood- 
sorrel, sleeping fast, with all their leaves folded up, as we close our 
eyelids. A strange feature in this sensitiveness is the capricious 
diversity among plants, of which some close and go to sleep—not at 
night, but in the heat of midday, while others bloom only at night, 
fearing the ardent rays of the sun, and, like the nymphzea, lotos, or the 
night-blooming cereus, unfolding their matchless beauty only to the 
chaste moon. 

Plants which turn their fair faces consistently toward the sun, are 
known as heliotropes, aside from other features which assign them to 
certain families and classes. In olden days this curious habit of 
theirs was attributed to an occult sympathy between flowers and sun- 
light, as another sympathy of the same kind bound up other flowers 
with moonlight. Even Decandolle spoke only of “a stronger attrac- 
tion of the sun on one side and a-constant increase of evaporation,” 
which caused the stem to twist ahd the flower to turn. But the con- 
nection is far more intimate, since even color and taste depend on the 
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bright light of the sun. Many plants, opening in the morning, are 
white till noon, when they turn red, and at times they assume even a 
third shade at night; others which have an acid taste at an early 
hour, taste sweetish when the day is advanced, and the whole process 
of life in plants must, therefore, depend upon light. Spectral analy- 
sis, the great discoverer of our day, has established the fact that the 
blue and violet rays of the prism alone produce these movements in 
plabts, while the red and green rays merely profit by the newly-as- 
sumed position to further the activity of life, the coloring, the growth, 
and the maturing of the seed. Plants raised under a bell of red 
glass look healthy, but do not grow toward the light; under a blue 
bell they follow the rays of light, but remain stunted and etiolated. 
Generally all plants exhibit a violent longing for light, and only 
a few, like ivy, ferns, and selaginelle, turn with the night-blooming 
flowers toward the shade. Experiments have been made to test the 
power employed by plants for the purpose of reaching the light, when 
purposely kept in the shade, and the results have been astounding. 
Leaves of the vine twist, and turn, and stretch their leaf-stalks be- 
yond all expectation, in order to catch some rays of the sun; the 
powerful stems of the sunflower show the same magic power; mari- 
gold and scabiosa, dandelion and chervil, all follow the sun with un- 
wearied fidelity, and exhibit almost marvellous energy in their ef- 


* forts. 


This mysterious sympathy between plants and the great luminary 
that gives them life and beauty, ‘and the power of unceasing regen- 
eration, has from the beginning excited the imagination of men. It 
was this which led to the worship of the lotos in Egypt, and a kin- 
dred plant in India. The philosopher Proclus taught distinctly that 
the former, by opening its fair flower as the sun rose in the heavens, 
and by closing it when night came, proved its worship of the great 
God not less than man did by folding his hands and moving his lips 
in silent prayer. Hence all Egypt abounds with pictures and sculp- 
tures representing Horus sheltered by the gigantic blossoms of the 
nymphea Stellata. To the Indians the nymphza was a symbol of 
creation, and Brahma, the Creator, floated in its magnificent calyx. 
Sir William Jones tells us, not without deep emotion, how great was 
his astonishment when he saw a native of Nepaul bow low before the 
sacred flower which happened to stand in his office. 

Ovid has a different account of the origin of heliotropes. He tells 
us of a fair daughter of the sea-god, Clytia, whom Apollo loved be- 
yond all mortals and immortals. But in an evil hour he forgot her 
and gave his heart to another nymph, whom he deceived by assuming 
the form of her mother. Clytia, the Bright, filled with jealous rage, be- 
trayed the poor child’s sin to her parents, who buried her alive; but 
then came remorse, and nine days she remained crouching on the 
ground without food or drink, brooding over her sorrow and her mis- 
deed. She never moved, only following the sun-god with her tearful 
countenance from morn till night ; at last her fair form withered and 
wasted away, shrinking into a pale, sad-looking plant with a violet- 
shaped flower, where her face had once shown; and, although held fast 
by the root, the flower to this day never ceases to gaze at the great 
god in the heavens, preserving the ancient, unchanging affection. 

What flower the poet may have meant, is not known. Pliny be- 
lieves it to be the heliotrope of our day, “ which,” he says, “ even on 
cloudy days, follows the course of the sun, so great is its affection for 
the great orb! At night the sky-blue flower closes as if overcome 
by its longing for the sun.” Modern botanists believe that the poet 
had in his mind a more modest flower, often called sun-rose (Helianthe- 
mum. roseum), with recumbent stem and flowers, not unlike the violets. 

In Northern Europe, however, a far less poetical plant has been 
substituted. Here botanists almost unanimously designate the com- 
mon blue chicory as the true representative of heliotropes. It was 
known of old already as the Sponsa Solis, the sun’s bride, because it 
faithfully follows the sun all day long, even when the latter is hid be- 
hind dark clouds, and at night closes its petals. Legends, however, 
abound here also, telling of a faithful but forsaken maiden, who, in her 
lover’s absence, still instinctively followed the sun day after day, 
hoping at every hour to see him return who had won her heart and 
broken it forever. The strange fact that an ant running over its blue 


petals turns them red in an instant—long looked upon asa miracle 
of Nature, but now ascribed to the acid of the insect—was happily 
explained as the maiden’s blush in rare. moments of returning con- 
sciousness, when she was ashamed of thus betraying to the world her 
unrequited love. 





It is hardly necessary to add that no ancient writer could have 
meant the flower which in our day is proverbially taken as the repre- 
sentative of the heliotropes, the sunflower, since this gigantic plant, 
the flowers of which not unfrequently measure a foot in diameter, is 
a native of our own continent, and did not reach Europe till late in 
the sixteenth century. In vain did lovers of Ovid, in vain did poeti- 
cal minds like Madame de Genlis, deny its American origin; bota- 
nists soon established the fact beyond all dispute, and a Spanish phy- 
sician, Monardes, is quoted as the first author who, in 1583, spoke of 
the new plant. Unfortunately, besides, the sunflower is by no means 
as faithful in its allegiance to the sun as a true heliotrope ought to 
be; for wherever a number of them are found collected, as is now 
frequently the case in large plantations, used as safeguards against ma- 
laria, there are always a number of rebels to be seen, whose broad, 
staring faces turn everywhere else but toward the sun, The fact is 
that the flower owes its name to its resemblance to pictures of the 
sun in ancient art, and not to its imitation of genuine heliotropes. 

The great naturalist Kircher was, therefore, utterly astray, when 
he proposed in his Jearned work a new, unerring clock, consisting of 
a kind of sundial, floating on the surface of a pond, with a hand to be 
guided by the regular motion of a sunflower. 

Its enormous size and the almost incredible number of seeds, 
which furnish a rich, golden oil, made it soon a favorite with painters, 
who loved to introduce it in pictures of Paradise. As it reached Eu- 
rope at a time when symbols and emblems were all the rage, it was, 
of course, soon pressed into service, and appeared everywhere in 
seals and devices. Turning toward the sun, as an emblem of 
perfect fidelity, with the motto “ Je suis,” it became in strange self- 
condemnation, the favorite of courtiers, and, best of all, held by the 
hand of a youth with bandaged eyes, it personified instinct. 

As among men, so there are among plants also some which say: 

** Let others hail the risi:.g sun; 
I bow to that whose race is run.” 

Heliotropes sometimes turn from the sun as anxiously as their sis- 
ters turn toward the great luminary, and we all know the beautiful 
jasmine of the Orient, which opens its fragrant snow-white blos- 
soms only when the sun has disappeared in utter darkness, and drops 
the short-lived offspring with the first blush of morning. Hindostan 
immortalizes, in this shrub, the sad tree of botanists (Nyctanthes ar- 
bor tristis), a fair daughter of the land, whom the sun-god loved pas- 
sionately, but only to deceive and leave her after a short period of in- 
effable happiness. She ended her life in despair, and her body was 
burned according to the custom of the land; from the ashes, however, 
sprang up the new tree, whose flowers ever since shun the sun, and 
cannot bear its bright light. So true it is that— 


“the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


ScueLe pE VERE. 





SONNET. 


ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM MORRIS, AFTER READING HIS “ L’ENVOY” IB 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF HIS “ EARTNLY PARADISE,” 


| some fair realm unbound of time or space, 
Where souls of all dead May-times, with their play 
Of blissful winds, soft showers, and bird-notes gay, 
Make mystic music in the flower-bright place— 
Yea, there, O poets! * radiant face to face, 
Keen heart to heart, beneath the enchanted day, 
Ye meet, each hearkening to the other’s lay, 
With rapt, sweet eyes, and thoughts of Old-World grace: 
“Son,” saith the elder bard, “ when thou wert born, 
So yearned toward thine my spirit’s fervency, 
Flame-like its warmth on thy deep soul was shed ; 
Hence the ripe blood of England’s lustier morn 
Of song burns through thee; hence alone on thee 
Fall the rich bays which bloomed round Chaucer’s head!” 





* Chaucer and the author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
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HERE is nothing conceivable more stale 
than an old newspaper or an old maga- 

zine. We refer to them for a date or a fact 
that has passed out of memory, but we hide 


them in garrets and out-of-the-way corners, | 


we burn thei, we sell them to the ragman and 
the trunk-maker. They had served us; they 
had contributed to our pleasure or our knowl- 
edge, and died, as truly as the plant that last 
year gave us fruit, or the summer that gave 
us beauty. Yet how much labor they have 
cost! How much genius lies forgotten be- 
tween covers once brilliant, now faded and 
defaced! You will find in them verses by 
the first poets of the age, and essays by the 
most brilliant writers. But these can no 
more save them from the oblivion that awaits 
them than did the spices with which the old 
Egyptians stuffed their mummies save them 
from decay. And this is true, too, of books, 
though their life is not so ephemeral. The 
shelves of a library are like the grim shelves 
in the Catacombs of Paris, where you will 
see the skulls and bones of dead and forgot- 
ten generations that once had a life and pos- 
sessed the world. The soul of books, like 
the spirit that once moved these nameless 
bones, will not be confined; and, when it has 
once departed, there is no cunning art that 
can bring it back. For every generation is a 
portion of the world’s life, and the written 
thought a portion of that life expressed. And 
the newspaper, the magazine, and the book, 
which does not record the sympathies, the be- 
liefs, the hopes, the fears, the aspirations, and 
the failures of the generation that produced 
them, is already dead. How difficult we find 
it to sympathize with the literature of a hun- 
dred years ago! The questions, the hopes, 
the follies, with which it dealt have been all 
disposed of by time. We like to know what 
men of that day thought and what they read, 
not from any sympathy with their intellectual 
life, but because we are curious to know what 
manner of men they were, how they dressed, 
how they lived, and how they died. They 
took with them their realities and their il- 
lusions, which had perplexed, or amused, or 
deceived them, to be succeeded by others not 
less perplexing and deceitful. At first sight 
it seems a hard fate that the world into which 
each generation comes must be to it an un- 
tried and experimental one; that it should 
find nothing settled, nothing stable. But a 
closer view proves this arrangement of things 
a most beneficent one. It gives to each age 
a distinctive character, a spirit, a life of its 
own, which it must develop and satisfy, and 
at last give up. How miserable would the 
world be if it were otherwise! How dreadful 
it would be for any of us to be always young, 
always the victim of illusions, of ignorance, 
and of passion! or always burdened with 
the cares, the anxieties, the responsibilities 
of middle life! How much more dreadful for 
the world if the monstrous theological doc- 
trines that confound our age must be the 
plague of every succeeding age; or if the 
question of the rights of women in the state, 
or the question of human servitude, were to 
be the riddle, the perplexity of all genera- 











tions! It is well, it is even necessary, that 
each generation, as does each man when he 
quits the world, should carry with it its ques- 
tions, should only leave to its successor the 
simple duty which the Indian performs for 
his dead mate, the placing by its side, in its 
eternal resting-place, its weapons of hunting 
and of war. And what a world of trouble 
this saves us! We are not compelled, we are 
not even expected, to spend our lives with 
our ancestors, to keep alive their spirit, to 
enter into their lives. Leaving the dead to 
bury their dead, we are compelled to confront 
the Present and the Future. The field is un- 
incumbered, ready for the new-comer. The 
new generation is the master of its own des- 
tiny as completely as if there had not been a 
hundred generations before it. 


The search for the picturesque, 
which soon will animate so many summer 
tourists, is often an unnecessarily fatiguing 
one, in consequence of a certain cardinal er- 
ror which almost universally prevails among 
those who admire, or affect to admire, fine 
scenery. This error is the notion that the 
best prospects are obtained from the highest 
mountain-peaks. If simply extent of view 
be the object of the mountain visitor, then 
of course the higher his altitude the more 
sweeping is his survey. But prospects from 
very high mountain peaks lose in vastness of 
distance all individuality of form, all grouping 
and massing, all the variety of shade and col- 
or that gives to landscape its best charm. A 
vast space of country, when viewed from a 
great height, becomes nothing more than a 
map, dotted with forests, traced with rivers, 
and marked with scattered villages. The 
very same view will often have a much 
greater charm when seen from points half- 
way up the mountain. The forests then have 
form, and beautiful play of light and shade; 
the rivers, glancing through their willow-lined 
banks, reflect in lovely contrast tree and sky : 
and the villages, now wel] massed, show spire 
and gable through rich embowerings of 
green. And then any prospect is the more 
pleasing when seen with good foreground ob- 
jects. Often, when ascending a mountain- 
road, the traveller is enchanted with a view 
of the valley below him, seen through arch- 
ing trees, which proves a disappointment 
when spread out bald and map-like under 
what is called a more commanding position, 
Scenery is better revealed, like a woman’s 
beauty, by being partially concealed; and, 
like a woman, it is coy, changeable, and even 
capricious. A view, delightful in the glan- 
cing lights and mellow shadows of a low sun, 
is meaningless in the downward rays of noon- 
day. One must not rush staring and precipi- 
tatingly upon a scene that he would enjoy; 
he must advance with deference and care; he 
must select with knowledge and taste his 
point of view, and he must understand the 
supreme art of enjoying more by attempting 
less. In every mountain-district there are 
guides or informants who, in their rude ideas 
of landscape art, invariably insist upon send- 
ing or leading the tourist to the spot that 
will show him the greatest space with the 
least real beauty. Let the lover of moun- 
tain scenery obey his own better instincts ; 
and, searching out the less familiar and yet 











more accessible rocks, have the genuine pleas- 
ure of a truly noble picture, instead of the 
wide, meaningless map the popular resort 
would lay out before him. 


—— The Hartford Evening Post has some 
sensible remarks on the evident increase of 
popular interest in science and in scientific 
speculations. It does not see in this ten- 
dency of the multitude any real danger to re- 
ligion, and thinks there has been much unne- 
cessary alarm on the subject. It is only an 
indication of growing culture, and of a lau- 
dable thirst for truth. The circle of scientists 
is no longer limited or exclusive ; demonstra- 
tion is not confined to the laboratory or lec- 
ture-room ; and crowds throng the auditorium, 
and watch with intense interest the progress 
of investigation and discovery. Such men 
as Darwin, Huxley, Lyell, Herbert Spencer, 
and Lubbock, have made large contributions 
to the literature, and wonderfully enriched 
the thought of the age; and it is a sign of 
growing thoughtfulness, as well as of increas- 
ing earnestness in the search for truth, that 
their utterances are received and pondered 
by so vast an audience. But the listeners 
are not all disciples, by any means. So far 
as the explorers go by chart and compass, 
and bring their results to the test of actual 
demonstration, the seekers after truth readily 
go with them, and accept their teachings ; but, 
when they venture into the unknowable and 
undemonstrable, the very mental constitution 
which has brought the audience together for- 
bids their following when the clew of demon- 
stration is lost. They may wonder at the 
temerity or applaud the intrepidity of the 
venturous scholar; but they cease to follow. 
They may suffer themselves to be taken to 
the edge of demonstration, but not beyond; 
from the open sea of speculation they draw 
back. Whatever danger there may be in 
following the vagaries of speculative reason- 
ers—danger of tossing up and down and toy- 
ing with their fallacies and fancies, until the 
mind assimilates them—there is certainly none 
in following the demonstrations of science. 


A paragraph, copied from one of our 
foreign exchanges, to the effect that the Queen 
of Portugal is about to quit her husband, on 
account of his brutal treatment of her, has 
called out a contradiction from The Washing- 
ton Patriot, whose editor was for several years 
United-States minister at Lisbon. The Patriot 
says—we have no doubt, truly—that “ the King 
of Portugal is one of the most amiable of men, 
and in every sense devoted to the queen. As 
a tender husband and father, his life has been 
unexceptionable, and won golden opinions 
from his subjects and from the representa- 
tives of foreign governments, who have had 
an opportunity to know, with some degree of 
familiarity, his private habits and character. 
There is not a particle of truth in this or any 
other report of his alleged ‘ brutality.’ The 
very reverse is true. The queen has suffered 
with a serious ailment for several years, which 
at times excites her nervous system to a dan- 
gerous degree. She is under constant medi- 
cal treatment, and has been sent to the waters 
of Germany several times, but without per- 
manent advantage. Superadded to .these 
causes, the Portuguese court is not particu- 
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larly brilliant, and the internal condition of 
the country is bad from misgovernment, ow- 
ing to the complete failure of the parlia- 
mentary experiment after the English model. 
It has been suggested that the return of the 
queen for a time to her native scenes and 
associations might perhaps produce a healing 
effect, and restore the calmness which nervous 
excitement often disturbs. And this is prob- 
ably the only basis for an exaggeration which 
ascribes to the young queen a purpose of 
leaving her royal husband for harsh treat- 
ment.” 


—— The rule regarding talk, “ When you 
have nothing to say, say it,” applies equally 
to writing. When you really have something 
to write about, do not peck and scratch round 
the subject like a hen; pounce upon it boldly 
like an eagle. Almost every article presented 
by unpractised writers to magazines—no mat- 
ter how admirable the subject—drifts to lee- 
ward for one or two pages before the writer 
gets steerage-way on his thoughts, and the 
reader finds out where he wants to sail to. 
This fault could easily be avoided by proper 
revision. Cut out all that does not bear on 
the subject discussed; every useless adjec- 
tive; every ineffective repetition of the same 
idea. Then consider whether you have said 
what you wanted to say in the best language 
at your command. If not, write on till you 
feel satisfied. Thencondense and prune. Do 
not seek for striking metaphor or sprightly 
epigram, to decorate your article. If such 
occur naturally, they muy be put in, but with 
caution. Consider whether you really gain 
any thing by them; whether they really add 
force to your writing, or merely flatter your 
vanity at the time. Afterward, when all is 
done in the way of argument, you may here 
and there carefully add an apt quotation or 
pungent witticism, to attract attention and 
make some important sentence snap, like the 
cracker on a coach-whip. Remember, too, 
all the time, that facility in composition, as 
in all other accomplishments, can only be ob- 
tained by practice and perseverance. 

“True grace, in writing, comes by art, not 
chance ; . 
As they move easiest who have .earned to 
dance.” 


—— Our illustration on the first page of 
this number, from a painting by Zamacois, 
tells its own story pretty plainly, as do all the 
works of this eminent artist. The official in 
charge of a park has caught a youngster 
prowling about the grounds, and, suspecting 
him of plunder, makes him turn his pockets 
inside out, and show that he has “ nothing in 
the hands, nothing in the pockets.” The high 
position which Zamacois holds in contem- 
porary French art is due to his wit and satire, 
to his brilliant coloring, and to something of 
the bizarre in his works. He sought his sub- 
jects generally in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in the life of monks, and friars, 
and priests in modern Italy. He is a painter 
of character rather than a creator of the 
beautiful, and seeks to express the comic 
rather than the ideal. But he is almost un- 
rivalled among modern artists for his exquisite 
skill and perfect finish, as well as for a rich- 
ness of coloring, of which, of course, our en- 
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graving can give no hint. It is now only a 
few months since art circles were pained and 
surprised by the announcement of his death. 


—— The author of the popular novels 
“Red as a Rose is She,” “Cometh up as a 
Flower,” and “ Not wisely, but too well,” is 
now known to be Miss Rhoda Broughton. Her 
next novel, which bears the singular title of 
“ Good-by, Sweetheart,” will commence in 
Temple Bar in June, and in the Journat early 
in July. 





Literary Hotes. 


ESSRS. CARLETON & LANAHAN 
have given to the American public a 
translation of M. Ernest Naville’s “ Problem 
of Evil,” a work which has attracted no little 
attention abroad. M. Naville is an eloquent 
defender of evangelical religion, and his pres- 
ent work, which is in the form of lectures, 
treats a profound subject in an animated and 
popular manner. 


“The Prince of Pulpit Orators” is an at- 
tempt to give a portraiture of the famous 
Methodist preacher Whitefield by means of a 
series of anecdotes and incidents. A book of 
this fragmentary character, if not of the high- 
est nature, will often arrest the wearied atten- 
tion, and pleasingly occupy an hour, when 
more pretentious volumes would be unsuitable. 


The book-publishers in Madrid display an 
unusual activity just now. Two hundred new 
novels and a large number of historical and 
scientific books have been published in Mad- 
rid, Seville, and Barcelona, in the course of 
the last twelve months. The nineteenth edi- 
tion of Jernan Caballero’s novels is announced, 
and the twenty-third of a ‘small volume con- 
taining a collection of Castellar’s speeches. 


** Money in the Garden” is the title of “a 
vegetable manual, prepared with a view to 
economy and profit”? by Mr. P. T. Quinn, a 
practical gardener of great experience, whose 
former work, ‘‘ Pear-culture for Profit,’”’ is al- 
ready of standard authority. The present 
book has the valuable characteristics of thor- 
oughness, condensation, and reliability. 


Charles Victor Hugo has left the complete 
manuscript of the second volume of ‘ Victor 
Hugo, raconté par un témoin de sa vie,’’ the first 
volume of which was written by Victor Hugo’s 
wife and published in 1863. Victor Hugo, 
however, desires that the second volume shall 
not be published until after his death. 


Hermann Grimm, the German novelist and 
art critic, who servedin the Prussian landwehr 
in the war against France, and was wounded 
at Saint-Privat, has arrived at his home in 
such feeble health that his death is looked for 
at an early day. His “‘ Life of Michael Ange- 
lo” has been translated into five different lan- 


guages. 


The publisher of the Berlin Kladdera- 
datech (Punch) has recently been offered for 
that paper one hundred and fifty thousand 
thalers, but he refused to sell it. Twenty- 
three years ago K7adderadatsch was started by 
three young journalists, who had barely money 
enough to get the first number printed. 


The Danish Government, having heard 
that Hans Christian Andersen intended to 
travel in the southern states of Europe, of- 
fered him for that purpose the sum of five 
hundred dollars, but Andersen declined it, say- 








ing that he did not intend to leave Denmark 
any more. 


The Schiller-Stiftung im Germany pays life 
pensions, ranging from one to five hundred 
thalers, to twenty-two eminent German authors 
or their widows and orphans, and granted 
sums of from fifty to five hundred thalers to 
needy authors in the year 1870. 


* The Wonders of Engraving ’’ is the latest 
volume in Scribner’s “‘ Library of Wonders,” 
and contains not only a history of the art, but 
an interesting description of the various pro- 
cesses, with curious and singularly well-exe- 
cuted engravings. 


Napoleon’s recent pamphlet on the military 
reorganization of France is merely a repro- 
duction of his essay on the Prussian army, 
published many years ago in the fifth volume 
of his complete works, with a new introduc- 
tion. 


A bookseller in Warsaw announces a new 
weekly periodical, to be called the Polyglot 
Treasury, and which will contain articles in 
seven different languages. 


Julian Schmidt and Rudolph Gottschall, 
the two foremost literary critics of Germany, 
pronounce Gustav Freitag and Fritz Reuter the 
most gifted novelists of their country. 


Professor Albert, of Vienna, has made im- 
portant discoveries in regard to the spectral 
analysis, which will shortly be published in 
the Austrian Chemical Journal. 


There are at Pesth, in Hungary, nineteen 
publishing-houses, most of which do a very 
large business. 


Gustav Freitag, the author of “* Debit and 
Credit,’ has in press a new novel, which will 
be entitled “‘ On the Frontier.” 


Twenty-two hundred and eighteen books 
and pamphlets were published last year in 
Italy. 


Magazines and reviews in eighteen different 
languages are published in Vienna. 


A life of Sainte-Beuve, by his mtimate friend 
Count Nieuwerkerke, is announced at Brussels. 





Scientific Hotes. 





Is the Interior of the Earth solid or 
fluid? 
LTHOUGH the doctrine that the earth is 
a molten sphere, surrounded by a thin 
crust of solid matter, was once almost univer- 
sally taught by geologists, there have of late 
years been brought forward several arguments 
to the contrary, which, apparently, are more in 
favor of its being a solid, or nearly a solid, mass 
throughout; and these arguments are fully en- 
titled to our consideration, as our object is not 
to defend any particular theory, but to arrive, 
as nearly as we can, at the truth. I will, there- 
fore, in the first place, proceed to scrutinize all 
which has been brought forward in opposition 
to the older hypothesis, and then to consider 
whether any other explanation yet advanced is 
more in accordance with the facts of the case. 
First of all, we are to answer the question as 
to whether it is possible for such a thin crust 
to remain solid, and not at once to become 
melted up and absorbed into the much greater 
mass of molten matter beaeath it? This latter 
would doubtless be the case, if the fluid mass 
had any means of keeping up its high tempera+ 
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ture, independently of the amount of heat it 
actually possessed when it originally assumed 
the form of an igneous globe. The question, 
however, in reality, answers itself in the nega- 
tive, since it is evident that no crust could even 
commence to form on the surface, unless the 
sphere itself was at the moment actually giving 
off more heat, from its outer surface to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, than it could supply from 
its more central parts, in order to keep the 
whole in a perfectly fluid condition; so that, 
when once such a crust, however thin, had 
formed upon the surface, it is self-evident that 
it could not again become melted up or reab- 
sorbed into the fluid mass below. 

This external process, of solidification due 
to refrigeration, would then continue going on 
from the outside inward, until a thickness of 
crust had been attained sufficient to arrest, or 
neutralize (owing to its bad conductibility of 
heat), both the cooling action of the surround- 
ing air and the loss of more heat from the 
molten mass within; and thus a stage would 
soon be arrived at when both these actions 
would so counterbalance one another, that the 
further cooling down of the earth could be all 
but arrested; a condition ruling at the present 
time, since the earth-surface, at this moment, 
so far from receiving any, or more than a mi- 
nute amount of heat from the interior, appears 
to depend entirely, as regards its temperature, 
upon the heat which it receives from the sun’s 
rays. 

We have next to consider the argument 
that, if the earth’s exterior were in reality only 
such a thin covering, or crust, like the shell of 
an egg, to which it has often been likened, 
such a thickness would be altogether insuffi- 
cient to give to it that stability which we know 
it to possess, and that, consequently, it could 
never sustain the enormous weight of its moun- 
taln-ranges, such as, for example, the Himalayas 
of Asia, or the Andes of America, which are, as 
it were, masses of rock piled up high above its 
mean surface-level. 

At first sight, this style of reasoning not 
only appears plausible, but even seems to 
threaten to upset the entire hypothesis alto- 
gether. It requires but little sober considera- 
tion, however, to prove that it is rather, so to 
speak, sensational in character than actually 
founded on the facts of the case; for it is only 
requisite for us to be able to form in our minds 
some tangible idea of the relative proportion 
which the size of even the highest mountain 
bears to that of the entire globe itself, to con- 
vinee us, if such a crust could once form and 
support itself, that it could with ease support 
the weight of the mountains also. The great 
Himalayan chain of mountains rises to a maxi- 
mum altitude of thirty-one thousand eight 
hundted and sixty feet, or six miles above the 
level of the sea; and, if the earth could be sesn 
reduced in scale down to the size of an orange, 
to all intents and purposes it would look like 
an almost smooth ball, since even the highest 
mountains and deepest valleys upon its surface 
would present to the eye no greater inequalities 
in outline than the little pimples and hollows 
on the outside of the skin of an ordinary orange. 
If this thin crust of the earth can support itself, 
it is not at all likely to be crushed in by the, 
comparatively speaking, insignificant weight of 
our greatest mountain-chains ; for, in point of 
fact, it would be quite as unreasonable to main- 
tain such a disposition, as to declare that the 
shell of a hen’s egg would be crushed in by 
simply laying a piece of a similar egg-shell 
upon its outside. 

Phat a very thin spheroidal crust, or shell, 
enclosing a body of liquid matter, such as an 
ordinary fowl’s egg, does possess in itself an 








enormous degree of stability and power to resist 
pressure from without, is easily demonstrated 
by merely loading a small portion of its surface 
with weights, as long as it does not give way 
under them. Even when placed on its side (or 
least strong position), it is found that a portion 
of the shell, only one quarter of an inch square, 
will sustain several pounds weight without 
showing any symptoms of either cracking or 
crushing; or, in other words, this simple ex- 
periment indicates that, if the external crust of 
the earth were but as thick and strong in pro- 
portion as an egg-shell, it would be fully capa- 
ble of sustaining masses, equal in volume and 
weight to many Himalayas, piled up one atop 
of another, without any danger whatever to its 
stability. — Extract from a Lecture by David 
Forbes, F. R. 8. 


To the Editor of Appletons? Journal : 

On page 440 of Journat for April 15th, Mr. 
Boyle, in his wonderful essay upon “‘ Scenery 
of the Moon,” inquires: ‘‘ What has become 
of the water which must have formerly existed 
upon its surface ?’’ and he infers a permanence 
in the quantity of that element upon our planet. 
Please allow me to ask a question related to 
this subject, from another stand-point : Whence 
came the water which is now a constituent of 
the rocks of the earth’s crust ? 

Hitchcock’s ** Geology,” 32d edition, p. 93, 
gives analyses of twenty-seven kinds of rocks, 
showing granite to contain 8 per cent. of water, 
and an average proportion of it in all rocks to 
be about 2.6 per cent. Here is certainly a hint 
of a process of absorption and secretion of water 
broad enough to affect the destiny of both earth 
and moon. 

During the fused or heated condition of our 
planet no moisture could in any possible con- 
dition exist within it; and, with no reason for 
supposing it to have been increased or dimin- 
ished, we may assume that the water as well as 
the oxygen then present must have been forci- 
bly held aloof from the surface in a slowhy-di- 
minishing volume, governed strictly by the in- 
creasing receptivity of the planet by cooling. 

The present volume of water about the earth 
Mr. Dana estimates to be equal to an envelope 
two miles in thickness, and if the cooled crust 
is but fifty miles in depth, and be supposed to 
have secreted but two per cent. of its bulk of 
water, we may fidently an earlier 
condition in the progress of our cycle, when 
the watery envelope was certainly five thou- 
sand feet deeper than to-day, and as certainly 
predict the entire absorption of the moisture 
of the surface of the earth when its crust shall 
have doubled its present thickness. 

This reduction is incessant, probably of 
uniform rate, and follows natural laws. Water 
presses downward, and invades every pore and 
cavity of rock with the persistence of five thou- 
sand pounds per square inch upon the mean 
depth of ocean-bed (ten thousand feet). There 
is a line of fierce strife within the surface where 
water steadily and successfully attacks, and 
where fire desperately and fitfully repels, with 
sorties at times, as volcanic eruptions, of fright- 
ful energy, which follow some new and deeper 
encroachment of the water. 

All force and action are parts of an effort to 
reach an exact balance, or equilibrium. ‘“ All 
matter must oxidize or crystallize.” Perhaps 
the crystallization of all gases and liquids into 
the solids for which they have affinities will be 
the completion of the grand cycle of terrestrial 
forces and matter. 

M. Poisson, quoted by Dana, asserts that 
the earth is millions of years in losing one de- 
gree of its internal heat, and, as the absorption 
of moisture follows only upon that reduction, a 














eycle of years which should complete the pro- 
cess, could only be stated by an array of figures 
outrunning human comprehension. 

That the moon had formerly an atmos- 
phere and seas, is little doubted. The spec- 
troscope shows it to have the same minera- 
logical character as the other planetary bodies, 
suggesting corresponding elements and life. 
That it is now utterly barren and void of sur- 
face-moisture, is generally believed ; and it is 
assumed that, by reason of its lesser size, it has 
only so much sooner passed through the sev- 
eral mechanical stages of a destiny which is at 
once the type and prophecy of the earth’s ulti- 
mate condition of exhaustion and rest. 

W. D. H. 


Liquid for Electric Batteries, 


According to Dr. Bradley, there is a wide 
difference in the composition of these liquids. 
We subjoin some of the most approved ad- 
mixtures : 

One consists of 800 grammes water, 50 
grammes bichromate of potash, 50 grammes 
sulphuric acid, and 2 gramme: chromic acid. 

McCracken liquid: 1 pound bichromate of 
potash, 1 gallon of water, 3 pounds sulphuric 
acid. 

Poggendorff liquid: 3 pounds bichromate 
of potash, 4 pounds concentrated sulphuric 
acid, 8 pounds (1 gallon) water. 

United States Telegraph Company’s liquid: 
5 gallons water, 6 pounds bichromate of potash, 
1 gallon sulphuric acid. 

Western Union Telegraph Company’s 
liquid: 18 pounds water, 1 pound saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash, 1 pound sul- 
phuric acid. 

Newton’s solution for destroying organic 
matter: 12 fluidounces water, 1 fluidounce 
sulphuric acid, 1 ounce bichromate of potash. 


Remedy for Festering Wounds and 
Cancers. 

Professor Bottger recommends gun-cotton, 
saturated with a solution of permanganate of 
potash, put up in the form of a poultice, and 
held over an open wound by a bandage, as the 
best disinfectant for bad odors that can be con- 
veniently applied. The strength of the solu- 
tion of permanganate, best adapted for the pur- 
pose, is one part, by weight, of dry salt in ore 
hundred parts of water. Ordinary cotton can- 
not be taken, as it readily decomposes; but 
gun-cotton is permanent, and not liable to ex- 
plosion when in a moist state. 





Foreign Ftems. 


HE Queen of Prussia noticed last year 
that a good deal of her valuable jewelry 
disappeared in a mysterious manner, and all 
efforts to discover the thief proved fruitless. 
It was finally ascertained that one of her little 
grandchildren had taken the diamond rings 
and bracelets and led them among its 
toys in order to play with them. It is believed 
in Berlin that this affair had something to do 
with the suicide of the queen’s master of 
ceremonies, who shot himself some time ago 
at Berlin, and for whose suicide no satisfactory 
reasons have as yet been given. 





Among the princesses of Europe, the Em- 
press of Russia, and the Princess Frederick 
Charles, are the best painters, the Princess of 
Wales the best performer on the piano, the 
Queen of Holland the best poet and author, 
the Crown-Princess of Prussia the best 
manager of fairs and publie festivities, the 
Empress of Germany the best conversational- 
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ist, the Empress of Austria the best-looking 
lady, and the Queen of Denmark the best 
housewife. So says Madame Rattazzi in one 
of her recent novels. 


Leverrier, the great French astronomer, is 
lying hopelessly sick of consumption, at Tou- 
lon. An acquaintance, who visited him re- 
cently there, spoke to him about the injustice 
of the Paris savants, who denied that Leverri- 
er had rendered any services to science while 
at the head of the Imperial Observatory. 
“ Oh,” exclaimed Leverrier, with a bitter smile, 
“T have no doubt they will soon deny that I 
discovered the planet Neptune !”’ 


A deputation of citizens from Kiev, having 
recently requested of the Czar Alexander II. 
an enlargement of the liberties of the press, 
the emperor replied to them quite angrily that, 
ever since his accession, he had facilitated the 
appearance of new journals, and that, while 
in 1855, Russia had less than a dozen peri- 
odicals, there were now over three hundred, 
and that the country had all the freedom of the 
press it needed. 


The death of M. de Germiny, for many 
years president of the Bank of France, de- 
prives that country of its ablest financier. 
After the downfall of the empire in Septem- 
ber, 1870, Gambetta offered him, in spite of 
his imperialist proclivities, the portfolio of 
finance, but Germiny declined it. He began 
life as a journalist, but soon became a very 
successful speculator at the Bourse, and died a 
millionnaire. 


One Gogny, in Paris, announces in the pa- 
pers that he has been engaged for two months 
past in organizing in that city a club, whose 
members would have to visit every day the 
leading cafés, and insult there the German 
guests ; he also calls upon all travelling agents 
and drummers to join a league whose mem- 
bers would bind themselves not to stop at any 
hotels in France where Germans would be ad- 
mitted. 


A new play written by Victorie Sardoun 
has been rejected by the managers of the Thé- 
atre Francais, to whom he offered it. They 
wrote him that they considered it best not te 
have any of his plays represented for some 
time tocome. This made him so indignant 
that he replied that henceforth he would not 
allow any of his plays to be performed at the 
Théatre Frangais. 


Anthony Probsthaher, the last survivor of 
Litzow’s famous raiders of 1818, and who 
carried the mortally-wounded Theodor Kor- 
ner, the German poet and dramatist, out of the 
range of the French bullets, celebrated, a few 
weeks ago, his golden wedding at Fuersten- 
berg in Germany, where he is director of the 
city lyceum. 


A man in Berlin, who made a great deal of 
money last year by selling what purported to 
be autograph letters of the prominent states- 
men and generals of Germany, France, and 
England, has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, it having turned out that he 
himself wrote most of the letters. 


The hall in the palace at Versailles, where 
the French National Assembly now holds its 
sessions, is the one in which Louis XIV. held 
his grand receptions, and where the Gardes 
du Corps, under Louis XVI., held the banquet 
which led to the compulsory return of the royal 
family to Paris. 


The tantitmes which Verdi has thus far 
received from the managers of various Euro- 








pean opera-houses for his ‘“ Trovatore,” 
amount to two hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand one hundred and twelve lire, or over 
nine times as much as Mozart received for all 
his operas. 


Justus von Liebig has asked the King of 
Bavaria to grant the sum of three hundred 
thousand florins for the construction of a new 
chemical laboratory in Munich, and the king 
has consented. This new laboratory will be 
the largest of its kind in Europe. 


Raimbeau, Napoleon’s equerry, who, in 
1867, saved the lite of the Emperor Alexander 
II. of Russia by his presence of mind, at the 
time when Bereowsky, the Pole, fired at the 
ezar, has been appointed lieutenant-colonel in 
the Russian cuirassiers of the guard. 


It is believed on the Continent that the 
fashionable watering-places in Germany will 
be crowded this season as never before. At 
Carlsbad, Baden-Baden, Kissengen, Homburg, 
and Ems, it is even now difficult to secure eli- 
gible quarters. 


Paris has at present no public executioner, 
M. Heidenrix having resigned that position 
during the siege of the city, and the minister 
of justice having refused to appoint his suc- 
cessor. During his official career Heidenrix be- 
headed fourteen persons. 


Mirés, the famous French banker, whose 
death at Marseilles was reported some time 
ago and afterward denied, was believed to be 
the wealthiest man in France next to the 
Rothschilds and the Duke de Lhuynes. 


An assassin recently attacked M. Katkoff, 
editor of the Moscow Gazette, and by far the 
ablest journalist in Russia, and wounded him 
severely. Political hostility was the cause of 
the attack. 


Assy, the secretary of the great Working- 
men’s League, /’Jnternationale, and who 
planned the revolt of the red republicans of 
Paris, is himself no working-man at all, but the 
son of a nobleman. 


Urbano Rattazzi, the Italian statesman, has 
purchased the Villa Zanfrini in Rome, where 
he will henceforth reside permanently. He is 
believed to be the wealthiest of the prominent 
public men of Italy. 


Prince Charles of Roumania has become so 
unpopular in his country that he does not 
venture any more to go to the theatre at Bu- 
charest, for fear of being insulted by the au- 
dience. 


They say in Paris that the civil list of 
Louis Napoleon owes the Rothschilds three or 
four million francs, and that the ex-emperor 
has informed them that he is at the present 
time unable to pay that debt. 


They say that a son of Napoleon I. and 
Mademoiselle Georges, the celebrated actress, 
who died several years ago in poverty at Par- 
is, is one of the custodians in the National Li- 
brary in that city. 


Don Francisco de Assisis, consort of ex- 
Queen Isabella of Spain, is so tired of living 
abroad that he has applied to King Amadeo 
for permission to return to Spain. 


The youngest daughter of Giacomo Meyer- 
beer, the composer of ‘* The Huguenots,’’ has 
been married to a grandson of Scribe, the 
French dramatist. 


The Austrian Archduke Charles, the victor 
of Custozza, is affected with an eye-disease, in 








consequence of which he has been unable to 
read and write for over a year past. 


Madame Miramon lives with her children 
at Brussels, in the house formerly occupied by 
Victor Hugo, and in which he wrote the first 
part of “‘ Les Misérables.” 


The Emperor of Austria has declined the 
invitation of the Emperor of Germany to be 
present at the triumphant entry of the German 
troops into Berlin. 


Hedwig Raabe, and Niemann, the greatest 
living tenor, have not been married, as some 
journals have reported, but both are coming 
to the United States. 


Lamartine’s niece, the last member of the 
family of the great French poet, and who 
nursed him so faithfully during his last sick- 
ness, is dead. 


Thiers has consented to pay a large pecu- 
niary indemnity to the family of the Prussian 
Lieutenant Hart, who was unjustly shot asa 
spy in Paris during the recent war. 


The fifty horses of the Emperor Napoleon, 
which were captured after the capitulation of 
Sedan, have been distributed among the 
sovereigns of the various German states. 


The Italian Antiquarian Association solicits 
contributions for a fund to be devoted to a 
more thorough pursuit of the excavations at 
Pompeii. 


The grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
has given the sum of one thousand thalers to 
the widow of every Mecklenburg soldier killed 
in France. 


Bismarck is now a prince. The Emperor 
William intended to make him Prince of 
Strasbourg or Alsace, but Bismarck preferred 
to be simply called Prince Bismarck. 


An illegitimate son of Bernadotte, after- 
ward King of Sweden, is first violinist of the 
orchestra at the Scala Theatre in Milan. He 
calls himself Ponte Corvo. 


The Prussian protest against the anti-Jew 
orders of the Royal Consistory has been 
signed by nearly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand electors. 


Gervinus, who died some weeks ago at 
Heidelberg, left his family in very humble 
circumstances. 


The daughters of Proudhon, the famous 
French socialist and philosopher, eke out a 
scanty living at St.-Denis'as blanchisseuses, 


Strousberg, the *‘ railroad king” of Prussia, 
has settled with his creditors, and has again 
control of all his property. 


During the siege, Paris had seventeen daily 
papers, after the armistice twenty-nine, and 
during the rouge revolt sixteen. 


Archbishop Darboy, of Paris, is a nephew 
of the celebrated Royer-Collard, and a distant 
relative of Casimir Périer. 


The Masonic Grand Lodge in Paris has re- 
scinded the resolution expelling the Emperor 
William from the order. 


Count von Beust has won a suit for defa- 
mation against an editor who had charged him 
with being an inveterate gambler. 


A great-grand-daughter of J. G. von Her- 
der, the eminent German author, is living in 
very humble circumstances at Weimar. 


Emilio Castellar, the great Spanish orator 
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and republican leader, recently lost his mother 
and three sisters. 


Gambetta will remain a year in Spain, in 
order to recover his health. 


Nine cities in Germany and two in Italy 
have Lincoln Streets. 

Dr. Nélaton, the celebrated French surgeon, 
has removed to London. 

Emmanuel Geibel, the German poet, is ly- 
ing dangerously sick at Lubeck. 


The new tutor of the sons of the Viceroy of 
Egypt is an American. 





Miscellany. 


Christian Names. 


a the various Teutonic tribes—the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes—which came over to 
this country (England) in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and which were at length fused into the 
Anglo-Saxon race, we owe our really national 
names. A great variety of personal titles ex- 
uted among the Anylo-Saxons; for, while 
their language in general became in course of 
time accommodated to a common standard, the 
names applied to individuals among them re- 
tained all their original dialectic varieties. 
These older Teuton titles are now, however, to 
be sought rather in the lists of our surnames 
than in those of our personal appellations. But 
of the names which were of strictly Anglo- 
Saron origin, and which were mostly com- 
pound words, many have continued to be em- 
ployed largely at baptism down to our own 
time ; and these, too, in their transit across the 
period when surnames were gradually spread- 
ing downward from the higher to the lower 
classes, passed freely into family denomina- 
tions. Zdward will at once occur to the reader 
as among the foremost names of the division 
we are now considering. Edward seems to 
have been unfailingly popular ever since the 
period of Saxon rule. It has originated several 
surnames, one of which, viz., Hdwards, has 
belonged to great numbers of persons. The 
registrar-general has shown that this cognomen 
stands number twenty as regards commonness 
among the surnames of England and Wales. 
The family names Zedd, Edson, Edkins, and 
Edwardson, are also derivatives of the baptis- 
mal name £dward ; so again, perhaps, are Zd- 
dison, Eddy, and others. Edward, as a per- 
sonal title, is now proportionately much more 
frequent in Wales than in England, just as the 
surname Edwards is far commoner there than 
here. To cite other cases in which Anglo- 
Saxon titles have come down to us in a prob- 
ably unbroken line of usage, there is Alfred, 
with its corresponding surnames, Alfred, Al- 
Srey, Alfry, Alverd, Alvert ; Edmund, with a 
still larger family of derivatives; Cuthdert, 
which is represented in at least three forms 
among hereditary titles; and Edgar, appear- 
ing, we believe, only in its original shape in 
the lists of surnames. To these, many others 
might, of course, be added; but we need not 
multiply examples. 

The Normans made popular in England an 
entirely new set of Teutonic Christian names, 
and among them are to be found many that are 
now oftenest employed as personal designa- 
tions. Most prominent of all is the name Wil- 
liam—that of the Norman Conqueror himself. 
We shall presently give the reader a notion of 
the relations in which some of our more ordi- 
nary Christian names stand to each other inthe 
matter of frequency ; for the present, it is suf- 





ficient to say that, of men’s names, William is 
in all probability borne by a larger number of 
persons in England and Wales than any other. 
It is not uninteresting to note the meaning of 
the word on which this our principal male title 
is based. Wili was one of the three primeval 
Teuton déities who together performed the 
creation of mankind. He was a persenification 
of will—not only of inclination.(voluntas), but 
of impetus also. Among an enterprising and 
determined race, such as ours, therefore, the 
name William is fittingly conspicuous. But, 
unfortunately, it must be confessed that its fre- 
quency in England denotes no general reference 
at the time of its importation to the original 
signification of its root; on the contrary, that 
frequency merely represents an inclination, 
universally shown among the vanquished An- 
glo-Saxons, to imitate the titles that were 
fashionable in the families of their victors. 
Henry is another still common name of Nor- 
man introduction— Harry, being, as Miss Yonge 
says, “its right native shape,” and the sur- 
names derived from this form of the word 
(viz., Harries, Harris, Harrison, Parry) be- 
longing to a much larger number of people 
than the derivatives of Henry, which latter 
way of spelling is only an imitation of the 
French mode, Henri. Robert is also a title im- 
ported at the time of the conquest, and one 
which continues to be prominent. Walter, 
again, dates from the same era as to its intro- 
duction among us, but is now considerably less 
used than the preceding name ; while Gélbert, 
and many other Norman titles which are of 
common occurrence in ‘‘ Doomsday Book,” 
have in our day fallen into the background as 
Christian names. 

The crusading period gave us John, which 
now competes, and in some years it would 
seem successfully, with William for predomi- 
nance among the baptismal names of men. As 
a patronymic (i. e., in the form of Jones) jt has 
outrun William (or Williams) completely, and 
dares to dispute with Smith the honor of nam- 
ing more individuals among our countrymen 
than any other family cognomen. John was, 
of course, in the first instance, employed in 
reference to its saintly associations ; but, once 
naturalized in this connection, it soon ceased 
to express religious feeling, and was simply 
given to the son because his father bore it. 

Passing on through the later middle ages, 
we come upon another saintly title, which now 
appears to be more prevalent in this country 
than any other, either male or female. This 
is Mary. The adoration of the Virgin Mother 
in pre-Reformation days has made a mark upon 
our nomenclature which no subsequent senti- 
ment, whether Puritanic or otherwise, has been 
able to efface. Mary is an existing surname, 
and the baptismal title appears, at least, to 
have created other surnames, as Marrian, Mar- 
riott, Marryat, Maryon, etc.; but some doubt 
hangs over the derivation of these words, and 
it has been supposed, indeed, that Mary as a 
family title owns no connection with the per- 
sonal name, but that it may be identical with 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon word mere, signify- 
ing a horse. 


Thomas Law. 


One of the most notable of the social celeb- 
rities of Washington, in the early part of this 
century, was an Englishman named Thomas 
Law. He was a younger brother of Lord El- 
lenborough, who had succeeded Lord Kenyon 
as Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, be- 
ing raised to the peerage on his accession to 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor of England, 
a second brother being Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Mr. Law’s early life was passed in In- 











dia with Lord Cornwallis, holding there a high 
civil trust, which he discharged with signal 
ability, receiving, on the resignation of his 
office, many gratifying testimonials to the bene- 
ficence of his rule. Infected by the spirit of 
liberty then moving all nations, Mr. Law’s en- 
thusiasm was roused in favor of republican in- 
stitutions, and, inspired with ardent admiration 
for the character of Washington, he came to 
America; having, however, no political affini- 
ties whatever in this country. He attracted 
much attention from his fine person, aristo- 
cratic connections, and undoubted genius, and 
also from his wealth, which, accumulated in 
the golden days of India, was dissipated chief- 
ly through building-speculations, for which he 
had a mania; while he was also generous— 
prodigal, indeed—in good works, as in the 
hospitalities dispensed at his country-seat near 
Washington. Mr. Law married Miss Anne 
Custis, sister of the well-known George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, of Arlington, the adopted 
son of Washington ; but his numerous pecu- 
liarities unfitted him for domestic life. His 
eccentricities were many—one of his habits 
being to carry in his hand a piece of dough, 
which he constantly manipulated, the loss of 
which would cause him to lose the thread of 
his story. His absence of mind was at times 
inconvenient, being obliged, when asking on 
one occasion at the post-office for his letters, 
to confess that he did not remember his name; 
but a few moments afterward, meeting a friend 
who saluted him as Mr. Law, he hurried back, 
gave his address, and received his mail. An- 
other more embarrassing instance of his dis- 
trait faculties occurred at Berkeley Springs, 
where, after a bath, forgetting to dress, he ap- 
peared in the crowded grove in puris naturali- 
bus, scattering consternation among the prom- 
enaders. 
Impromptu. 

A certain poet (Pierre Dupont), wishing to 
visit M. Victor Hugo, and not knowing him, 
wrote the following impromptu on his card, and 
sent it up to the great romancer : 


“ Si tu voyais une anémone, 
Languissante et prés de périr, 
Se demander, comme une auméne, 
Une gontte d’eau, pour fleurir ; 


“ Si tu voyais une hirondelle, 
Un jour d’hiver te supplier, 
A ta vitre battre de l’aile, 
Demander place a ton foyer— 
“ L’hirondelle aurait sa retraite, 
L’anémone ea goutte d’eau, 
Pour toi que ne suis-je, O poéte! 
Ou humble fleur, ou "humble oiseau ?” 


Let us try to translate it: 


“Should some anemone implore— 
When languishing and like to die— 
A drop of water to restore 
Its fragrance, as thou passest by; 
** Or should some trembling swallow beat 
Its wing against thy wintry pane, 
And ask some hospitable heat 
To warm it back to life again— 
“ That swallow would not beat unheard ; 
That flower would bloom beneath thy care: 
Why am not I or flower or bird, 
To win, O poet, entrance there?” 
M. M. 
Poisonous Fishes. 


The noxious properties of some fishes are 
supposed to be dependent on the nature of 
their food. Munier, in a letter to the well- 
known naturalist, Sonnerat, written nearly a 
century ago, states that in Bourbon, and in 
Mauritius, none of the genus Scarus, or parrot- 
fishes, which in those islands are called by the 
popular names of vieille, or old wife, perro- 
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quet, ete., are eaten between December and 
the beginning of April, being regarded as un- 
wholesome durimg that period, because they 
then eat large quantities of coral-polyps. This 
statement is in part confirmed by Commer- 
son, who, regarding the cataubleu (Scarus ca- 
pitaneus), says that it gnaws the coral, and is 
consequently looked upon as a suspicious ar- 
ticle of diet, both in the Ile-de-France and in 
Bourbon. The natives of Bombay are said to 
reject another species of Scarus (S. harid) for 
the same reason. Other forms of animal life, 
as the beautiful medusa, or jelly-fish, known 
as the stephanomia, and the well-known Por- 
tuguese men-of-war, or physalia, when eaten 
by fishes, seem also to render the Jatter unfit 
for human food, probably on account of their 
acrid and irritating properties. Risso describes 
a Mediterranean fish, called Courpata by the 
Nice fishermen, which cannot safely be eaten 
at the periods during which it feeds on this 
medusa, and the sardine of the Antilles (Ha- 
rengula humoralis), is so poisonous, after feed- 
ing on the physalia, as to occasion death in a 
few minutes. The common herring is some- 
times very unwholesome, although perhaps 
scarcely poisonous, in consequence of its liv- 
ing on certain minute worms, which are occa- 
sionally so abundant in the North Sea as to 
give a red tint to the water. Notwithstanding 
the abominations greedily devoured by eels, 
these fishes may generally be eaten with im- 
punity. There are, however, occasional in- 
stances in which they prove deleterious, and 
M. Virey, in describing a case in which a 
whole family were attacked with violent pains 
and diarrhea, a few hours after eating eels 
taken from a stagnant castle-ditch, near Or- 
leans, refers to several similar accidents, 


Raw Silk. 


The following table gives the estimated pro- 
duction of raw silk in the several silk-produ- 
cing countries of the world: 


Chinese Empire........... $81,200,000 
EE iantesacinastarskees 17,000,000 
PN Rknncinescitensnsane 5,000,000 
BR TENE . 0000000c009000 5,200,000 
Me ciccscccacccccosecee « 1,800,000 
Toorkistan (Chinese)...... 400,000 
Minicssktcoeseces 1,400,000 
Corean Archipelago........ 100,000 
BE ctdetatcceeseccsene 25,600,000 
ee 39,200,000 
Turkey in Europe......... 7,000,000 
Spain and Portugal........ 8,200,000 
Pontifical States........... 1,309,000 
PL ba 0bsencenesccesées 840,000 
PE ednawesecurseegies 300,000 
Pas cons ncsesescecces 1,280,000 
Sd iinnduinetesnnita 24,000,000 
Be cas nescaccensssaus 80,000 

CE $214,900,000 


Holker Hall. 


Holker Hall, one of the stately seats of the 
Duke of Devonshire; near Ulverstone, has been 
destroyed by fire, with a fine library, and near- 
ly the whole of a valuable collection of paint- 
ings. The pecuniary loss is over two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; but what gives the 
occurrence more interest than this trifling dam- 
age to the duke’s immense estate is the fact 
that this was one of those grand old mansions 
whose associations reach far back in the his- 
tory of England. It was the family mansion 
of the Prestons in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
passed from them to the Lawthers. The duke 
himself was staying at the hall when the fire 
occurred, and succeeded in saving one choice 
painting@y having it cut from the frame, which 


Barieties. 
S*; JEROME mentions a widow who mar- 
ried her twenty-third husband, who, in his 
turn, had been married to twenty wives. A 
woman named Elizabeth Massi, who died at 
Florence in 1786, had been married to seven hus- 
bands, all of whom she outlived. She espoused 
the last at the mature age of sixty. When on 
her death-bed, she recalled the good and bad 
points in each of her husbands, and having im- 
partially weighed them in the balance, she sin- 
= out her fifth spouse as her favorite, and 
esired that her remains might be interred 
near his. The death of a soldier is recorded in 
1784, who had five wives, and his widow, aged 
— wept over the grave of her fourth hus- 
band. 


The reports concerning the cotton-factory at 
Augusta, Georgia, are gratifying, and show the 
encouraging prospects of Southern manufac- 
facture. This factory has been gradually ex- 
tending its operations, till now it runs 15,000 
spindles and 600 looms, and consumes 130 bales 
of cotton per week. The average daily prod- 
uct is 52+ yards per loom, or 25,000 yards in 
all, making some eight million yards yearly. 
At its organization the company had $200,000 
capital, which, by its earnings, has increased 
to $600,000. The par value of the stock is $100, 
on which it has paid for five years past an an- 
nual dividend of twenty per cent. The stock 
is now worth $155. 


ueen Victoria has been noted for affably 
bowing without a moment’s cessation in her 
state progresses through the city. A London 
correspondent of the St. Louis blican says 
this bowing is all a deceit. ‘There is a curi- 
ous contrivance attached to the seat of the royal 
carriage, by whose means the royal body is 
ently swayed as in the act of bowing, while 
in reality the said body lolls comfortably and 
makes no exertion whatever.’”? Some Yankee 
has but to invent a hand-shaking machine, to 
earn the eternal gratitude of all American pub- 
lic men. 


The following little nursery-rhyme deserves 
to be incorporated into ‘“‘ Mother Goose’s Mel- 
odies ;” 

“ There was a little girl, 

And she had a little curl 

That hung right down on her forehead ; 
oy when 8 an _ 

@ was very , indeed, 

But when she was bad, she was horrid.” 

Von Moltke can speak every dialect and 
language of Europe. ~* 


A resident of Salem, Mass., is very angry 
with some young jovial friends of his who, the 
other day, for the sake of the joke, caused him 
to be annoyed by a long procession of callers 
including two expressmen, a man with a load 
of wood, another with furniture, a third with a 
bundle of hay, a colored barber, a grocer with 
a can of oil, and finally a hearse and two car- 
riages to attend his funeral. 


It is said that Boston, Worcester, Lawrence, 
and Fall River, the four largest towns in Mas- 
sachusetts, are no longer genuine Yankee com- 
munities, as none have so many native-born 
inhabitants as foreigners. In Boston, for in- 
stance, out of 248,866 inhabitants 158,116 have 
either or both parents of foreign birth. 


They have temperance insurance societies 
in Georgia, which are somewhat original. 
Each member pays five dollars as an initiation- 
fee and five dollars dues each month. At the 
end of the year the money is divided among 
those who have remained faithful to the pledge. 


A live cat was found in the mail-bag at a 
town in Maine one day last week. The post- 
master made diligent search thrdugh all the 
United States postage-laws to ascertain the 
amount of postage on the animal, but found 
nothing touching the case. 


North Carolina has “‘an old man of the 
mountains,” who lives about forty miles from 
Greenville, and has reached the age of one hun- 
dred and forty-three years. At the time of 
Braddock’s defeat he was twenty years old, 
and had a wife and three children. 


Gladstone is reported to be in straitened 





was too large to be passed through a window. 





forced to sell most of his private property to 
meet his obligations, incurred, it is stated, by 
his liberal mode of entertaining. 


A Washington man has won five hundred 
dollars by eating a partridge every day, be- 
tween 9 and 10 4. u., fora month. According 
to the terms of the wager, he could eat any thing 
else he liked. 


The Western States are, one after the other, 
abolishing the old rule of paying women school- 
teachers less than men for the same services. 
This is simple justice. 


Philadelphia has six thousand manufactur- 
ing establishments of all kinds, which give 
employment to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, women, and children. 


It is said that out of twenty-one millions of 
Italians, seventeen millions are still unable to 
read or write. 


A lady at Schenectady advertises her fugi- 
tive husband, and declares she will pay no 
more of his debts. 


A conclusive argument against suicide is, 
that it is the height of impoliteness to go any- 
where till you are sent for. 


In the reign of Francis I., more than one 
hundred thousand witches are said to have been 
put to death. 


Blot says, wrinkles are produced by the 
—_ of a variety of food. That’s a new wrin- 
e. 


The assertion is made that more than one- 
half the hotels of the country are kept by na- 
tives of New Hampshire and Vermont. 


About six thousand women have so far 
signed the memorials to Congress, asking that 
suffrage should not be extended to their sex. 


The Girard College in Philadelphia 1s said 
to be the best specimen of Grecian architecture 
in the world. 

About fifteen million dollars’ worth of arti--« 
ficial flowers are used annually in America. 
They are chiefly made in France. 

A young lady of Cincinnati last year made 
twelve hundred dollars profit out of her sewing- 
machine. 

Is it propér to say of an artist just vergin 
on delirium tremens, that he is putting the fine 
ishing touches to a colossal bust ? 

Mile. Henrietta d’ Angeville, the first lad 
who ever made the ascent of Mont Blane, di 
at Lausanne, lately, aged seventy-seven. 


A merchant should always have a partner, 
if he wishes to conduct his business on a 
‘firm’ basis. 


Brigham Young is said to have lost twenty- 
seven mothers-in-law in five years. 


“The mob of Paris rings the neck of 
France.”,—Dr. 0. W. Holmes, 


Seventy-eight women are now regularly or- 
dained preachers in the United States. 


A tea-totaller—The man who drinks noth- 
ing but tea. 


Net-proceeds—Fish. 
Strange faces—Masks. 
A military air—A pla-toon. 





Che Hlusewm., 


WwW. give this week an illustration repre- 
senting a Kaffre chief in his full war- 
uniform. He bears on his left arm a great 
war-shield, the color, when white, denoting 
that he is a married man. The long, slender 
feather which is fastened in his head-ring is 
that of the South-African crane, and is a con- 
ventional symbol of war. The whole person 
of the chief is nearly covered with barbaric 
ornaments. His apron is made of leopards’ 
tails, and his knees and ankles are decorated 
with tufts made of the long, flowing hair of the 





financial circumstances. He has recently been 


Angora goat. Twisted strips of rare furs hang 
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from his neck and 
chest, while his right 
hand holds the long 
knob-kerrie which is 
so much in use among 
the Zulu warriors. The 
councillors who stand 
behind him are ap- 
parelled with near- 
ly as much gorgeous- 
ness as their chief, 
all wearing plenty of 
feathers on their heads. 
The different - shaped 
head - dresses which 
these subordinates wear 
indicate the regiments 
to which they belong. 
This group is engraved 
from a photograph of 
a famous Kaffre chief, 
Goza, and his two 
principal councillors. 
The Kaffre warriors are 
divided into two great 
groups — namely, the 
married men and the 
bachelors, or, as they 
are popularly called, 
the “‘men” and the 
“ boys.”” But each 
of these great groups, 
or divisions, if we may 
use that word in its 
‘military sense, is com- 
posed of several regi- 
ments, varying from six 
hundred to a thousand 
or more in strength. 
Each of these regiments 
inhabits a single mili- 
tary kraal, or garrison- 
town, and is command 


Kaffre Chief in his War-dress. 


ed by the head man 
of that fraal. More- 
over, the regiments are 
subdivided into com- 
panies, each of which 
is under the command 
of an officer of lower 
grade ; and so thorough- 
ly is this system car- 
ried out that European 
soldiers feel almost 
startled when they 
find that these sav- 
ages have organized a 
system of army-man- 
agement nearly iden- 
tical with: their own. 
The regiments are al- 
most invariably called 
by the name of some 
animal, and the sol- 
diers are placed in 
them according to their 
physical characteris- 
tics. Thus, the Ele- 
phant Regiment con- 
sists of the largest 
and strongest war- 
nors; then, the Lion 
Regiment is com- 
posed of men who 
have distinguished 
themselves by special 
acts of daring; while 
the Springbok Regi- 
ment would be formed 
of men noted for their 
activity. There are 
twenty-six of these re- 
giments in the Zulu 
army, and they can be 
easily distinguished by 
their uniform. 
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RALPH THE HEIR. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





(“ Rates tae Here,” Suprrement No. XXII.; coxtinvep rrom SuPPLEMENT ACCOMPANYING JOURNAL OF APRIL 29.) 


CHAPTER LII.—Continued. 


’ 


“Neefit has gone mad lately,” said Cap- | 
tain Fooks, with a good-natured determina- 
tion to stand by his friend in misfortune. 

“But how about the girl, Newton?” 
asked his lordship. 

“You may have her yourstlf, Poll—if she 
don’t prefer a young shoemaker, to whom I 
believe she’s engaged. She’s very pretty, and 
has got a lot of money—which will suit you 
toa T.” He tried to put a good face on it; 
but, nevertheless, he was very hot and red in 
the face. 

“Td put a stop to this if I were you,” 
said another friend, confidentially, and in a 
whisper. ‘“ He’s not only telling everybody, 
but writing letters about it.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Ralph. ‘“ How can I 
help what a madman does? It’s a bore, of 
course.” 

Then he sauntered out again, feeling sure 
that his transactions with Mr. Neefit would 
form the subject of conversation in the club 
billiard-room for the next hour anda half. It 
would certainly become expedient that he 
should travel abroad. 

He felt it to be quite a relief when he 
found that Mr. Neefit was not waiting for him 
athis chambers. “Adolphe,” he said, as soon 
as he was dressed, “that man must never be 
allowed to put his foot inside the door again.” 

“Ah—the Apollo gone! And he did it 
express!” 

“T don’t mind the figure—but he must 
never be allowed to enter the place again. 
I shall not stay up long, but while we are 
here you must not leave the place till six. 
He won’t come in the evening.” Then he 
put a sovereign into the man’s hand, and went 
out to dine at Lady Eardham’s. 

Lady Eardham had three fair daughters, 
with pretty necks, and flaxen hair, and blue 
eyes, and pug noses, all wonderfully alike. 
They ranged from twenty-seven to twenty-one, 
there being sons between—and it began to be 
desirable that they should be married. Since 
Ralph had been in town the Eardham man- 
sion in Cavendish Square had been opened to 
him with almost maternal kindness. He had 
accepted the kindness; but being fully alive 
to the purposes of matronly intrigue, had had 
his little jokes in reference to the young 
ladies. He liked young ladies generally, but 
was well aware that a young man is not 
obliged to offer his hand and heart to every 
girl that is civil to him. He and the Eardham 





girls had been exceedingly intimate, but he | 
had had no idea whatever of sharing Newton | 


| Priory with an Eardham. Now, however, in 


his misery, he was glad to go to a house in 
which he would be received with an assured 
welcome. 

Everybody smiled upon him. Sir George 
in these days was very cordial, greeting him 
with that genial esoteric warmth which is 
always felt by one English country gentle. 
man with a large estate for another equally 
blessed. Six months ago, when it was be- 
lieved that Ralph had sold his inheritance to 
his uncle, Sir George when he met the young 
man addressed him in a very different fashion. 
As he entered the room he felt the warmth 
of the welcoming. The girls, one and all, bad 
ever so many things to say to him. They all 
hunted, and they all wanted him to look at 
horses for them. Lady Eardham was more 
matronly than ever, and at the same time was 


a little fussy. She would not leave him 


among the girls, and at last succeeded in | 
Gus was able to talk to him as though she 


getting him off into a corner of the back 
drawing-room. 

“Now, Mr. Newton,” she said, “I am 
going to show you that I put the greatest 
confidence in you.” 

“So you may,” said Ralph, wondering 
whether one of the girls was to be offered to 
him, out of hand. At the present moment he 
was so low in spirits that he would probably 
have taken either. 

“T have had a letter,” said Lady Eard- 
ham, whispering the words into his ear—and 
then she paused. “Such a strange letter, 
and very abominable. I’ve shown it to no 
one—not even to Sir George. I wouldn’t let 
one of the girls see it for ever so much.” 
Then there was another pause. “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it, Mr. Newton; but I think 
it right to show it to you—because it’s about 
you.” 

“ About me?” said Ralph, with his mind 
fixed at once upon Mr. Neefit. 

“ Yes, indeed—and when I tell you it re- 
fers to my girls too, you will See how strong 
is my confidence in you. If either had been 
specially named, of course I could not have 
shown it.” 

Then she handed him the letter, which 
poor Ralph read, as follows: 


“My Lapy: I’m told as Mr. Ralph New- 
ton, of Newton Priory, is sweet upon one of 
your Jadyship’s daughters. I think it my 
duty to tell your ladyship he’s engaged to 
marry my girl, Maryanne Neefit. 

“Yours most respectful, 
“Tromas NEEFIT, 
“ Breeches-maker, Conduit Street.” 








“Tt’s a lie,” said Ralph. 

“Tm sure it’s a lie,” said Lady Eard- 
ham, “only I thought it right to show it 
you.” 

Ralph took Gus Eardham down to dinner, 
and did his very best to make himself agree- 
able. Gus was the middle one of the three, 
and was certainly a fine girl. The Eardham 


| girls would have no money; but Ralph was 


not a greedy man—except when he was in 
great need. It must be supposed, however, 
that on this occasion he made up his mind to 
marry Gus Eardham. But, as on previous 
occasions, he had been able to hold all the 
Eardhams in a kind of subjection to himself, 
feeling himself to be bigger than they—as 
hitherto he had been conscious that he was 
bestowing and they receiving—so now, in his 
present misfortune, did he recognize that Gus 
was a little bigger than himself,and that it 
was for her to give and for him to take. And 


also entertained the same conviction. Gus 
was very kind to him, and he felt grateful to 
her. 

Lady Eardham saw Gus alone in her bed- 
room that night. “I believe he’s a very 
good young man,” said Lady Eardbam, “if 
he’s managed rightly. And as for all this 
about the horrid man’s daughter, it don’t 
He'd live it down in a month 
if he were married.” 

“T don’t think any thing about that, 
I dare say he’s had his fun—just 


matter at all. 


mamma. 
like other men.” 

“Only, my dear, he’s one of that sort that 
have to be fixed.” 

“*Tt’s so hard to fix them, mamma.” 

“Tt needn't be hard to fix him—that is, 
if you'll only be steady. He’s not sharp and 
hard and callous, like some of them. He 
doesn’t mean any harm, and if he once speaks 
out, he isn’t one that can’t be kept to time. 
His manners are nice. I don’t think the 
property is involved; but I'll find out from 
papa; and he’s just the man to think his 
wife the pink of perfection.” Lady Eardham 
had read our hero’s character not inaccurate- 
ly. 


—— 


CHAPTER LIU. 
THE END OF POLLY NEEFIT. 


Rowors, well-supported rumors, as to the 
kind of life which Mr. Neefit was leading 
reached Alexandria Cottage, filling Mrs. Nee- 
fit’s mind with dismay, and making Polly 
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very angry indeed. He came home always 
somewhat the worse for drink, and would talk 
of punching the heads both of Mr. Newton 
and of Mr. Ontario Moggs. Waddle, who 
was very true to his master’s interests, had 


taken an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Neefit, | 


and of expressing a very distinct idea that 
the business was going to the mischief. Mrs. 
Neefit was of opinion that in this emergency 
the business should be sold, and that they 
might safely remove themselves to some dis- 
tant country—to Tunbridge, or perhaps to 
Ware. Polly, however, would not accede to 
her mother’s views. The evil must, she 
thought, be cured at once. “If father goes 
on like this, I shall just walk straight out of 
the house, and marry Moggs at once,” Polly 
said. “Father makes no account of my 
name, and so I must look out for myself.” 
She had not as yet communicated these in- 
tentions to Ontario, but she was quite sure 
that she would be supported in her views by 
him whenever she should choose to do so. 

Once or twice Ontario came down to the 
cottage, and when he did so, Mr. Neefit was 
always told of the visit. “I ain’t going to 
keep any thing from father, mother,” Polly 
would say. “If he chooses to misbehave, 
that isn’t my fault. I mean to have Mr. 
Moggs, and it’s only natural I should like to 
see him.” 

Neefit, when informed of these visits, 
after swearing that Moggs junior was a 
sneaking scoundrel to come to his house in 
his absence, would call upon Moggs senior, 
and swear with many threats that his daugh- 
ter should have nothing but what she stood 
up in. Moggs senior would stand quite si- 
lent, cutting the skin on his hand with his 
shoemaker’s knife, and would simply bid the 
infuriated breeches-maker good - morning, 
when he left the shop. But, in truth, Mr. 
Moggs senior had begun to doubt. “I'd 
leave it awhile, Onty, if I was you,” he 
said. “ May be, after all, he’ll give her noth- 
ing.” 

“T'll take her the first day she’ll come to 
me—money or no money,” said Moggs jun- 
ior. 

Foiled ambition had, in truth, driven the 
breeches-maker to madness. But there were 
moments in which he was softened, melan- 
choly, and almost penitent. “Why didn’t 
you have him when he come down to Mar- 
gate ?” he said, with the tears .running down 
his cheeks, that very evening after eating his 
rump-steak in Mr. Newton’s rooms. The 
soda-water and brandy, with a little gin-and- 
water after it, had reduced him to an almost 
maudlin condition, so that he was unable to 
support his parental authority. 

“Because I didn’t choose, father. It 
wasn’t his fault. He spoke fair enough— 
though I don’t suppose he ever wanted it. 
Why should he?” 


“You might have had him then. He'd 


‘ve never dared togo back. I’da killed him 
if he had.” 
“What good would it have done, father ? 





He’d never have loved me, and he’d have de- 
spised you and mother.” 





“T wouldn’t ’ve minded that,” said Mr. 
Neefit, wiping his eyes. 

“But I should have minded. What 
should I have felt with a husband as wouldn’t 
have wanted me ever to have my own father 
in his house? Would that have made me 
happy ?” 

“Tt ’d ’ve made me happy to know as you 
was there.” 

“No, father; there would have been no 
happiness in it. When I came to see what 
he was I knew [ should never love him. He 
was just willing to take me because of his 
word—and was I going to a man like that? 
No, father—certainly not.” The poor man 
was at that moment too far gone in his misery 
to argue the matter further, and he lay on 
the old sofa, very much at Polly’s mercy. 
“Drop it, father,” she said. “It wasn’t to 
be, and it couldn’t have been. You'd better 
say you'll drop it.” But, sick and uncom- 
fortable as he was on that evening, he 
couldn’t be got to say that he would drop it. 

Nor could he be got to drop it for some 
ten days after that—but on a certain evening 
he had come home very uncomfortable from 
the effects of gin-and-water, and had been 
spoken to very sensibly both by his wife and 
daughter. 

By seven on the following morning Onta- 
rio Moggs was sitting in the front parlor of 
the house at Hendon, and Polly Neefit was 
sitting with him. He had never been there 
at so early an hour before, and it was thought 
afterward by both Mr. and Mrs. Neefit that 
his appearance, so unexpected by them, had 
not surprised their daughter Polly. Could it 
have been possible that she had sent a mes- 
sage to him after that little scene with her 
father? There he was, at any rate, and Pol- 
ly was up to receive him. “Now, Onty, 
that'll do. I didn’t want to talk nonsense, 
but just to settle something.” 

“ But you'll tell a fellow that you're glad 
to see him?” 

“No I won't. 
thing he doesn’t know already. 
have got to get married.” 

“ Of course we have.” 

“ But we want father’s consent. 
going to have him made unhappy, if I can 
help it. .He’s that wretched sometimes at 
present that my heart is half killed about 
him.” 

“The things he says are monstrous,” as- 
serted Moggs, thinking of the protestation 
lately made by the breeches-maker in his 
own hearing, to the effect that Ralph New- 
ton should yet be made to marry his daugh- 
ter. 

“All the same I’ve got to think about 
him. There’s a dozen or so of men as would 
marry me, Mr. Moggs; but I can never have 
another father.” 

“T'll be the first of the dozen any way,” 
said the gallant Ontario. 

“That depends. However, mother says 
so, and if father’ll consent, I won’t go 
against it. Ill go to him now, before he’s 
up, and I'll tell him you're here. I'll bring 


I won't tell a fellow any 
You and I 


I’m not 


| him to his senses if I can. I don’t know 





| cold tea that was offered to him. 





whatever made him think so much about 
gentlemen.” 

“ He didn’t learn it from you, Polly.” 

“Perhaps he did, after all; and if so, 
that’s the more reason why I'd forgive him.” 

So saying, Polly went up-stairs upon her 
mission. On the landing she met her mother, 
and made known the fact that Ontario was in 
the parlor. “Don’t you go to him, mother— 
not yet,” said Polly. Whereby it may be 
presumed that Mrs. Neefit had been informed 
of Mr. Moggs’s visit before Polly had gone to 
him. 

’ Mr. Neefit was in bed, and his condition 
apparently was not a happy one. He was 
lying with his head between his hands, and 
was groaning, not loudly, but very bitterly. 
His mode of life for the last month had not 
been of a kind to make him comfortable, and 
his conscience, too, was ill at ease. He had 
been a hard-working man, who had loved re- 
spectability and been careful of his wife and 
child. He had been proud to think that no- 
body could say any thing against him, and 
that he had always paid his way. Up to the 
time of this disastrous fit of ambition on 
Polly’s behalf, he had never made himself 
ridiculous, and had been a prosperous trades- 
man, well thought of by his customers. 
Suddenly he had become mad, but not so 
mad as to be unconscious of his own mad- 
ness. The failure of his hopes, joined to the 
inexpressibly bitter feeling that in their joint 
transactions young Newton had received all 
that had been necessary to him, whereas he, 
Neefit, had got none of that for which he had 
bargained—these together had so upset him 
that he had lost his balance, had travelled 
out of his usual grooves, and had made an ass 
of himself. Tle knew he had made an ass 
of himself—and was hopelessly endeavoring 
to show himself to be less of an ass than 
people thought him, by some success in his 
violence. If he could only punish young 
Newton terribly, people would understand 
why he had done all this. But drink had 
been necessary to give him courage for his 
violence, and now as he lay miserable in bed, 
his courage was very low. 

“Father,” said Polly, “shall I give yous 
drink ?” 

Neefit muttered something, and took the 
It was cold 
tea, with just a spoonful of brandy in it to 
make it acceptable. 

“Father, there ought to be an end of all 
this—ougbtn’t there?” 

“T don’t know about no ends. 
down on him yet.” 

“No you won't, father. And why should 
you? He has done nothing wrong to you 
or me. I wouldn’t have him if it was ever s0.” 

“Tt’s all been your fault, Polly.” 

“ Yes—my fault; that I wouldn’t be made 
what you call a lady; to be taken away, 8° 
that I'd never see any more of you and moth- 
er!” Then she put her hand gently on his 
shoulder. I couldn’t stand that, father.” 

“Td make him let you come to us.” 

“A wife must obey her husband, father. 
Mother always obeyed you.” 
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“No, she didn’t. She’s again me now.” 

“ Besides, I don’t want to be a lady,” said 
Polly, seeing that she had better leave that 
question of marital obedience; “and I won’t 
be a lady. I won’t be better than you and 
mother.” 

“ You've been brought up better.” | 

“T'll show my breeding, then, by being 
true to you, and true to the man [I love. 
What would you think of your girl, if she 
was to give her hand to a—gentleman, when 
she’d given her heart to a—shoemaker ? ” 

“ Oh, d— the shoemaker!” 

“No, father, I won’t have it. What is 
there against Ontario? Ile’s a fine-hearted 
fellow, as isn’t greedy after money—as ’d kiss 
the very ground I stand on he’s that true to 
me, and is a tradesman as yourself. If we 
had a little place of our own, wouldn’t Onta- 
rio be proud to have you there, and give you 
the best of every thing; and wouldn’t I wait 
upon you, just only trying to know before- 
hand every tittle as you’d like tohave? And 
if there was to be babies, wouldr’t they be 
brought up to love you? 
that young man down to his fine place, do 
you think it would have been like that? 
How ’d I’ve felt when he was too proud to let 
his boy know as you was my father?” 

Neefit turned on his bed and groaned. 
He was too ill at ease as to his inner man to 
argue the subject from a high point of view, 
or to assert that he was content to be abased 
himself in order that his child and grandchil- 
dren might be raised in the world. 

“Father,” said Polly, “ you have always 
been kind to me. Be kind to me now.” 

“The young ’uns is always to have their 
own way,” said Neefit. 

“Hasn’t my way been your way, father ?” 

“Not when you wouldn’t take the cap- 
tain when he come to Margate.” 

“T didn’t love him, father. Dear father, 
say the word. We haven’t been happy lately 
—have we, father?” 

“T ain't been very ‘appy,” said Neefit, 
bursting out into sobs. 

She put her face upon his brow and kissed 
it. “Father, let us be happy again. Ontario 
is down-stairs—in the parlor now.” 

“Ontario Moggs in my parlor!” said 
Neefit, jumping up in bed. 

“Yes, father; Ontario Moggs—my hus- 
band, as will be; the man I honor and love; 
the man that will honor and love you; as 
true a fellow as ever made a young woman 
happy by taking her. Let me tell him that 
you will have him forason.” In truth, Neefit 
did not speak the word—but when Polly left 
the room, which she presently did after a long 
embrace, Mr, Neefit was aware that his con- 
sent to the union would be conveyed to On- 
tario Moggs in less than five minutes. 

“And now you can name the day,” said 
Ontario. 

“T cannot do any such thing,” replied 
Polly; “and I think that quite enough has 
been settled for one morning. It’s give an 
inch and take an ell with some folks.” 

Ontario waited for breakfast, and had an 
interview with his future father-in-law. It 


If I'd gone with | 














was an hour after the scene up-stairs before 
Mr. Neefit could descend, and, when he did 
come down, he was not very jovial at. the 
breakfast-table. “ It isn’t what I like, Moggs,” 
was the first word that he spoke when the 
young politician rose to grasp the hand of his 
future father-in-law. 

“T hope you'll live to like it, Mr. Neefit,” 
said Ontario, who, now that he was to have 
his way in regard to Polly, was prepared to 
disregard entirely any minor annoyances. 

“T don’t know how that may be. I think 
my girl might have done better. I told her 
so, and I just tell you the same. She might 
a’ done a deal better, but women is always 
restive.” 

“We like to have our own way about our 
young men, father,” said Polly, who was 
standing behind her father’s chair. 

“Bother young men!” said the breeches- 
maker. After that the interview passed off, 
if not very pleasantly, at least smoothly—and 
it was understood that Mr. Neefit was to 
abandon that system of persecution against 
Ralph Newton to which his life had been de- 
voted for the last few weeks. 

After that there was a pretty little corre- 
spondence between Polly and Ralph, with 
which the story of Polly’s maiden life may be 
presumed to be ended, and which shall be 
given to the reader, although by doing so the 
facts of our tale will be somewhat anticipated. 
Polly, with her father’s permission, communi- 
cated the fact of her engagement to her former 
lover 


“ Henvon, Saturday. 

“Dear Sir: Father thinks it best that I 
should tell you that I am engaged to marry 
Mr. Ontario Moggs—whom you will remem- 
ber. He is a most respectable tradesman, and 
stood once for a member of Parliament, and I 
think he will make me quite happy ; and I’m 
quite sure that’s what I’m fitted for.” Whether 
Polly meant that she was fittest to be made 
happy, or fitted to be the wife of a tradesman 
who stood for Parliament, did not appear quite 
clearly. 

“There have been things which we are 
very sorry for, and hope you'll forgive and 
forget. Father bids me to say how sorry he 
is he broke a figure of a pretty little man in 
your room. He would get another, only he 
would not know where to go for it. 

“Wishing you always may be happy, be- 
lieve me to remain, 

“Yours most respectfully, 
“Mary ANNE Neerit.” 


Ralph’s answer was dated about a fort- 
night afterward. 


“*—. CAVENDISH SQUARE, Jitne 1, 186-. 





“My pear Potty: I hope you will allow 
me to call you so now for the last time. I 
am, indeed, happy that you are going to be 
married. I believe Mr. Moggs to be a most 
excellent fellow. I hope I may often see him 
—and sometimes you. He must allow you to 
accept a little present which I send you, and 
never be jealous if you wear it at your waist. 

“The pretty little man that your father 


broke by accident in my rooms did not signify 
atall. Pray tell him so from me. 
“Believe me to be 
“Your very sincere friend, 
“Ratpn Newron.” 


“T may as well tell you my own secret. I 
am going to be married, too. The young lady 
lives in this house, and her name is Augusta 
Eardham.” 


This letter was sent by messenger from 
Cavendish Square, with a very handsome 
watch and chain. A month afterward, when 
he was preparing to leave London for Bray- 
boro’ Park, he received a little packet, with 
a note as follows: 


“ Linton, Devonsnire, Wednesday. 
“Dear Mr. Newton: I am so much obliged 
for the watch, and so is Ontario, who will 
never be jealous, I’m sure. It is a most 
beautiful thing, and I shall value it, oh! so 
much. I am very glad you are going to be 
married, and should have answered before, 
only I wanted to finish making with my own 
hand a little chain which I send you. And 1 
hope your sweetheart won’t be jealous, either. 
We looked her out in a book, and found she 
is the daughter of a great gentleman with a 
title. That is all just as it should be. On- 
tario sends his respects. We have come 

down here for the honeymoon. 
“T remain, yours very sincerely, 
“Mary Anne Moces.” 


cneeijieane 
CHAPTER LIV. 
MY MARY. 


Bors the invitations sent by Patience Un- 
derwood were accepted, and Sir Thomas, on 
the day named, was at home to receive them. 
Nothing had as yet been done as to the con- 
structing of those cases which he so sudden- 
ly ordered to be made for his books; and, 
indeed, Stemm had resolved to take the order 
as meaning nothing. It would not be for 
him to accelerate his master’s departure from 
Southampton Buildings, and he knew enough 
of the man to be aware that he must have 
some very strong motive indeed before so 
great a change could be really made. When 
Sir Thomas left Southampton Buildings for 
Fulham, on the day named for the dinner, not 
a word further had been said about packing 
the books. 

There was nocompany at the villa besides 
Sir Thomas, the three girls, and the two 
young men. As to Clarissa, Patience said 
not a word, even to her father—that must 
still be left till time should further cure the 
wound that had been made — but she did 
venture to suggest, in private with Sir Thom- 
as, that it was a pity that he who was cer- 
tainly the more worthy of the two Ralphs 
should not be made to understand that oth- 
ers did not think so much of the present in- 
feriority of his position in the world as he 
seemed to think himself. 

“You mean that Mary would take him?” 
asked Sir Thomas. 
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“Why should she not, if she likes him? 
He is very good.” 


“T can’t tell him to offer to her, without | 
telling him also that he would be accept- | 


ed ” 
“ No—I suppose not,” said Patience. 
Nevertheless, Sir Thomas did speak to 


Ralph Newton before dinner — stuttering | 


and muttering, and only half-finishing his 
sentence, 
Mr. Newton. I dare say yOu remember.” 

“T remember it very well, Sir Thomas.” 

“T only wanted to tell you—you seem to 
think more about what. has taken place—I 
mean as to the property—than we do—that 
is, than I do.” 

“Tt has made a change.” 

“Yes; of course. But I don’t know that 
a large place like Newton is sure to make a 
man happy. Perhaps you'd like to wash your 
hands before dinner.” Gregory, in the mean- 
time was walking round the garden with 
Mary and Clarissa. 

The dinner was very quiet, but pleasant 
and cheerful. Sir Thomas talked a good 
deal, and so did Patience. 
her ease, and able to do all that was required 
of her. 
was seated next to Clarissa, and spoke a few 
words now and again; but he was arranging 
matters in his mind; and Patience, who was 


observing them all, knew that he was preoc- | 


cupied. Clarissa, who now and again would 
forget her sorrow and revert to her former self 
—as she had done in the picture-gallery— 
could not now, under the eye as it were of 


her father, her sister, and her old lover, for- | 
| another word till he had fully explained in 


get her troubles. She knew what was ex- 


pected of her; but she could not do it—she | 
Nevertheless, | 


could not do it at least as yet. 


Patience, who was tlie engineer in the present | 
| things were going well with me—much better 


| than I had ever allowed myself to expect in 


crisis, was upon the whole contented with the 
way in which things were going. 


The three girls sat with the gentlemen for | 


a quarter of an hour after the decanters 
were put upon the table, and then withdrew. 
Sir Thomas immediately began to talk about 
Newton Priory, and to ask questions which 
might interest the parson, without, as he 
thought, hurting the feelings of the disinher- 
ited Ralph. This went on for about five min- 
utes, during which Gregory was very eloquent 
about his church and his people, when, sud- 
denly, Ralph rose from his chair and with- 
drew. ‘“‘ Have I said any thing that annoyed 
him ?” asked Sir Thomas, anxiously. 

“Ts is not that, I think,” said Gregory. 

Ralph walked across the passage, opened 


the door of the drawing-room, in which the | 
three girls were at work, walked up to the | 


chair in which Mary Bonner was sitting, and 
said something in so low a voice that neither 
of the sisters heard him. 

“ Certainly I will,” said Mary, rising from 
her chair. Patience glanced round, and 
could see that the color, always present in 
her cousin's face, was heightened—ever so 
little indeed ; but still the tell-tale blush had 
told its tale. 
while Mary moved away to the door, and 
then followed her without speaking a word 


“ We had a correspondence once, 





Mary also was at | 


Ralph certainly was not gay. He | 
{ are going down to Norfolk soon ?” she said. 





| she said, 


| home. 


Ralph stood for a moment 


| to the other girls, or bestowing a glance on 
| either of them. 


“ He is going to propose to her,” said Cla- 
rissa, as soon as the door was shut. 

“No one can be sure,” said Patience. 

“Only fancy—asking a girl to go out of 
the room—in that bravemanner! I shouldn’t 
have gone, because I’m a coward; but it’s 
just what Mary will like.” 

“Let me get my hat, Mr. Newton,” said 


“Mary, taking tBe opportunity to trip up- 


stairs, though her hat was hanging in the 
hall. When she was in her room she merely 
stood upright there, for half a minute, in the 
middle of the chamber, erect and stiff, with 
her arms and fingers stretched out, thinking 
how she would behave herself. Half a min- 
ute sufficed for her to find her clew, and then 
she came down as quickly as her feet would 
earry her. He had opened the front door, 
and was standing outside upon the gravel, 
and there she joined him. 

“Thad no other way but this of speaking 
to you,” he said. 

“T don’t dislike coming out at all,” she 
answered. Then there was silence for a mo- 
ment or two as they walked along into the 
gloom of the shrubbery. “I suppose you 

“T do not quite know. I thought of go- 
ing to-morrow.” 


“So soon as that ? 


“ But I’ve got something I want to settle. 


I think you must know what it is.” Then he 


paused again, almost as though he expected 
| her to confess that she did know. 


But Mary 
was well aware that it was not for her to say 


most open detail what it was that he desired 
“You know a good deal of my his- 
When I thought that 


to settle. 


tory, Miss Bonner. 


early days, I—I—became acquainted with 
you.” Again he paused, but she had not a 
word to say. “I dare say you were not 


told, but I wrote to your uncle then, asking 


| him whether I might have his consent to— 


just to ask you to be my wife.” Again he 
paused, but after that he hurried on, speak- 
ing the words as quickly as he could throw 
them forth from his mouth. “ My father died, 
and of course that changed every thing. I 
told your uncle that all ground for pretension 
that I might have had before was cut from 
under me. He knew the circumstances of 
my birth—and I supposed that you would 
know it also.” 

Then she did speak. 
said. 

“ Perhaps I was foolish to think that the 
property would make a difference. But the 
truth of it is, I have not got over the feeling, 
and shall never get over it. I love you with 
all my heart—and, though it be for no good, 
I must tell you so.” 

“The property can make no difference,” 
“You ought to have known that, 
Mr. Newton.” 

“ Ah—but it does. I tried to tell you 
the other day something of my present 


” 


“Yes, I did,” she 


“ Yes—I know you did—and I remember 


it all.” 
“ There is nothing more to be said—only 


to ask you to share it with me.” 





She walked on with him in silence for a 
minute ; but he said nothing more to press 
his suit, and certainly it was her turn to 
speak now. “I will share it with you,” she 
said, pressing her arm upon his. 

“ My Mary ! ” 

““Yes—your Mary—if you please.” Then 
he took her in his arms, and pressed her to 
his bosom, and kissed her lips and forehead, 
and threw back her hat, and put his fingers 
among her hair. “Why did you say that 
the property would make a difference?” she 
asked, in a whisper. To this he made no an- 
swer, but walked on silently, with his arm 
round her waist, till they came out from 
among the trees, and stood upon the bank 
of the river. “There are people in the 
boats. You must put your arm down,” she 
said. 

“TI wonder how you will like to be a 
farmer’s wife?” he asked. 

“T have not an idea.” 

“T fear so much that you'll find it rough 
and hard.” 

“But I have an idea about something.” 
She took his hand, and looked up into his 
face, as she continued. “I have an ides 
that I shall like to be your wife.” He was in 
a seventh heaven of happiness, and would 
have stood there gazing on the river with her 
all night, if she would have allowed him, 
At last they walked back into the house to. 
gether—and into the room where the others 
were assembled, with very little outward 
show of embarrassment. Mary was the first 
to enter the room, and though she blushed 
she smiled also, and every one knew what 
had taken place. There was no secret or 
mystery, and in five minutes her cousins 
were congratulating her. 

“Tt’s all settled for you now,” said Cla 
rissa, laughing. 

“ Yes, it’s all settled for me now, andl 
wouldn’t have it unsettled for all the world.” 

While this was being said in the drawing 
room—being said even in the presence of 
poor Gregory, who could not but have felt 
how hard it was for him to behold such 
bliss, Sir Thomas and Ralph had withdrawn 
into the opposite room. Ralph began to 
apologize for his own misfortunes—his mis- 
fortune in having lost the inheritance, his 
misfortune in being illegitimate ;- but Sir 
Thomas soon cut his apologies short. “ You 
think a great deal more of it than she does, 
or than I do,” said Sir Thomas. 

“If she does not regard it, I will never 
think of it again,” said Ralph. “ My great 
est glory in what had been promised me was 
in thinking that it might help to win her.” 

“You have won her without such help as 
that,” said Sir Thomas, with his arm on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

There was another delicious hour in store 
for him as they sat over their late tea. “Do 
you still think of going to Norfolk to-mor- 
row ?” she said to him, with that composure 
which in her was so beautiful, and, at the 
same time, so expressive. 

“ By an early train in the morning.” 

“T thought that perhaps you might have 
stayed another day now.” 

“TT thought that perhaps you might want 
me to come back again,” said Ralph—“ and, if 
so, I could make arrangements—perhaps for @ 
week or ten days.” 

“Do come back,” she said. 
stay.” 

Ralph's triumph as he returned that even- 
ing to London received Gregory’s fullest 
sympathy ; but still it must have been hard 
to bear. Perhaps his cousin’s parting words 
contained for him some comfort. “Give her 
a little time, and she wil] be yours yet. I 
shall find it all out from Mary, and you 
may be sure we shall help you.” 


“ And do 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 








